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R eading Recovery aims to bring a high 
proportion of the lowest achievers to 
average band performance in their 
classrooms in both reading and writing, get' 
ting them off to a good start in literacy learn' 
ing. Even critical reviewers of the program 
acknowledge that such changes occur. 

Children can enter Reading Recovery from 
any program and return to any program. 
Reading Recovery does not require classroom 
programs to change. However, some things 
make it harder for Reading Recovery children 
to continue to improve after discontinuing, 
and these things include a weak classroom 
program or one with low achievement out' 
comes. 

The Reading Recovery program cannot be 
compared with any classroom program or any 
teaching method. It is designed to take the 
children who become the lowest achievers in 
any classroom program and were taught by 
any teaching method and provide them with 
a series of lessons supplementary to that pro- 
gram. 

Good classroom programs will not arise 
from a supplementary program like Reading 
Recovery. They would exclude many things I 



would want to see occurring in quality class- 
rooms. A classroom program must be more 
extensive, more varied, with stimulating 
activities to meet the needs of the whole vari- 
ety of talent found in classrooms. 

) 

No classroom program in the first year of 
instruction will be adequate for all children 
because those who fail have problem diag- 
noses that differ one from another. Therefore, 
there are two problems for an education sys- 
tem to solve: how to deliver good first 
instruction in literacy, and what kind of sup- 
plementary opportunity to provide for chil- 
dren who are low achieving in the classroom’s 
good instructional program. 

Reading Recovery professionals are trained 
specifically to assist the lowest achievers in a 
program targeted only to that group. Their 
first priority is to bring the Reading Recovery 
program to full implementation. Reading 
Recovery personnel also have roles as con- 
tributing members of school teams aimed at 
improving classroom programs. 

Reading Recovery also functions as a pre- 
referral program offered prior to referral to 
special education. 



Past President’s Report 

Gay Su Pinnell 



“here is an often- told story about a man 
who explores a construction site. One 
by one, he approaches workers and 
asks what they are doing. The first worker 
stops and says, “Sawing wood.” The second 
says, “Making a door frame.” The third men- 
tions sharpening tools, and so it goes. Finally, 
the interviewer approaches a worker who 
answers the question differently. 

“What are you doing?” 




“Fm building a 
cathedral.” 

For the last two 
years we have been 
immersed in the con- 
struction of the RRCNA. Nothing worth-* ^ 
while is created without digging in and doing 
the hard work, without meeting challenges, or 
without solving problems. Our first member- 
ship drive gathered on next page 
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300 members and -we hoped for 2,000 by 
the next year. Instead, our membership 
swelled to close to 5,000; it was clear 
that people interested in Reading 
Recovery wanted a professional organi- 
zation. The numbers overwhelmed our 
skeleton staff; we wanted to focus on the 
exciting business of organizing and cre- 
ating for the future and we did, but we 
had many everyday problems to solve, 
for example, membership materials and 
mailing. Our list of accomplishments 
since summer, 1993, reads like a “to do” 
list. For example, together, we: 

• created forms, documents, applica- 
tions; 

• solicited memberships at every 
Reading Recovery conference; 

• sent out ballots for two elections; 

• held five meetings for the hard- 
working members of the first Coor- 
dinating Board; 

• published The Best of the Running 
Record, 3 issues of Council Connec- 
tions, 3 issues of The Running Record, 
and 2 issues of Network News, 3 
issues of Literacy, Teaching and 
Learning, Leadership for Literacy, and 
a handbook for site coordinators (in 
press); 

• advertised for and selected an Exec- 
utive Director; 

• employed a small staff; 

• acquired an office and furnished it; 

• wrote bylaws and created a gover- 
nance structure; 



• worked to clarify relationships with 
The Ohio State University so that 
RRCNA can be a not-for-profit cor- 
poration; 

• filed papers for incorporation and 
nonprofit status; and 

• created 13 functioning national 
committees, each of which has its 
own impressive list of accomplish- 
ments and goals for the future: 
Implementation, Elections, Devel- 
opment and Membership, Training, 
Research, Bylaws, Book, Guidelines 
and Standards, Finance, Adminis- 
trative, Descubriendo La Lectura, 
Nominating, and Publications. 

All those tasks represent many hours 
of work by many different people who 
volunteered their time and expertise. I 
especially want to thank members of the 
first Coordinating Board and the nation- 
al committee chairs. Every person 
involved in RRCNA has made a contri- 
bution of both time and personal 
resources. They have stuffed envelopes, 
typed, made calls, attended many meet- 
ings, and worked late at night and early 
in the morning. The “to do” list still 
exists and continues to expand, but the 
source of energy for this work comes 
from the certainty that we are building a 
community of friends to support the 
work of Reading Recovery and to secure 
the advantage of literacy to every child. 
From the summer of 1993, we have 
worked toward the four vision state- 
ments created by that representative 



group and confirmed, through a con- 
sensus process involving teacher leaders, 
teachers, and site coordinators: 

• Sustain the quality of RR through 
the years 

• Expand RR to national scale 

• Broaden the vision by building 
partnerships in school contexts and 
supporting the work of classroom 
teachers 

• Engage in inquiry and contribute 
to teacher education. 

As we move into the future, we have 
a viable, working organization to support 
teachers and others who have the goal 
of early literacy for every child. We will 
continue to work toward the goals iden- 
tified, to redefine them, and to find new 
ways for their accomplishment. RRCNA 
supports the renewing process that is an 
integral part of Reading Recovery. To 
remain a high quality program, Reading 
Recovery must continually change as we 
learn more through advances in 
research. RRCNA will bring us togeth- 
er in these efforts through communicat- 
ing and sharing, providing professional 
development, and supporting research. It 
was not and will not be built overnight; 
neither is a cathedral. RRCNA will be 
the product of the next year’s effort, and- 
the next, and so on. We can sustain a 
high work effort if it is worth doing. 

Our work makes a difference for teach- 
ers, for children, and we now know — for 
policy direction in education. 




President’s Message 

Carol A. Lyons 



fnr^he char- 
acter of 
the Read- 
ing Recovery 
Council of 
North America 
(RRCNA) was established two years ago 
- a fierce pride in our organization, a 
focus on making the Reading Recovery 
program available to every child who 
needs it, and an intense fervor to dissem- 
inate the program throughout North 
America. These traits identify the Read- 
••'g Recovery Council of North America, 



and they connect us to this organization. 

Meanwhile, in all that we do, our pri- 
mary goal is to help the lowest achieving 
students learn how to read and write so 
that they can participate fully in first 
grade classroom experiences. Last year 
nearly 82,000 children reached that goal 
due to the dedication and quality teach- 
ing of 12,642 Reading Recovery teachers 
and teacher leaders. As the Reading 
Recovery Council of North America’s 
new president, I am committed to con- 
tinue working toward that goal 

The Reading Recovery Council of 
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North America’s influence in the wider 
educational, academic, political and 
business community continues to 
expand. We have managed to survive 
and grow throughout the years because 
you have been there to support us in this 
endeavor. We have established an iden- 
tity, a character, a commitment to teach 
low achieving children, and a high set of 
standards that are unique in education. 
Members of the RRCNA have played a 
tremendous role in that achievement. 

We owe a great deal of gratitude to 

continued on next page 
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those of you teachers, teacher leaders, 
trainers, site coordinators and partners 
who have provided start-up funding for 
our organization. Our strength comes 
from your support. Members of our orga- 
nization are making a positive impact on 
the lives of the many children, teachers. 



administrators, and parents our organiza- 
tion represents and serves. 

There isn’t any problem we can’t 
solve if enough people care. The Read- 
ing Recovery Council of North America 
is a special organization because it is 
made up of so many dedicated individu- 
als who care enough to support it in a 



variety of ways. I am delighted to rep- 
resent such a committed group of indi- 
viduals. The many challenges of tomor- 
row are here today. Any thoughts you 
might have to respond to these chal- 
lenges will be appreciated. Thank you 
for your continued support! 




Jean Bussell 

^ t seems impos- 
sible that six 
. months have 
passed since I 
became the Execu- 
tive Director of the Reading Recovery 
Council of North America. It has been 
an invigorating and stimulating six 
months. The opportunity to meet many 
of you as I have traveled to California, 
Illinois, Texas, and Pennsylvania and to 
talk with you in many other locations 
by phone has confirmed for me the 
excitement and commitment of Read- 
ing Recovery professionals and advo- 
cates which I observed in my very earli- 
est experiences with the Council. 

One of the most significant new 
understandings for me has been the role 
of Reading Recovery in changing the 
lives of the students we teach and the 
systems in which we work. Over the 
past several months, a great deal of 
attention has been given to full imple- 
mentation of Reading Recovery as the 
primary goal of the Council. In order to 
achieve this goal, the Council must 
work with each of you to support the 
changes you are making at the school, 
district, and system levels of education. 

During the Teacher Leader Institutes, 
there was the opportunity to explore 
the change process with the assistance 
of Carol Rolheiser and Andrew Harg- 
reaves, professors at the University of 
Toronto. They led discussions of the 
stages of change and of change forces 
which must be considered in each stage. 
The following paragraphs outline the 
two models of change and provide you 
with ideas to consider in relation to 
change in your own educational setting. 



Executive Director’s Message 



The Triple I Model of change focus- 
es on the three stages of change: Initia- 
tion, Implementation, and Institutional- 
ization. In the Initiation Stage, 

Matthew Miles has identified four fac- 
tors which lead to success. One is that 
the change must be linked to high need: 
we know that Reading Recovery 
addresses a high need for literacy educa- 
tion among young children. Another is 
the presentation of a clear model: Read- 
ing Recovery’s model is well defined, 
well established, and well researched 
plus demonstrably effective for the vast 
majority of program participants. The 
third success factor is having a strong 
advocate: certainly teachers, teacher 
leaders, site coordinators, trainers, and 
partners form an expert team of advo- 
cates. Active initiation is the fourth fac- 
tor: schools must volunteer and commit 
resources to Reading Recovery and 
Reading Recovery programs get teach- 
ing underway while the support system 
is still being organized. 

In the Implementation Stage, Read- 
ing Recovery is underway and children 
are learning to read. Five factors influ- 
ence successful implementation. First is 
orchestration: Reading Recovery advo- 
cates organize collaborations and plan 
our approaches and responses for maxi- 
mum opportunity for implementation. 
Second is shared control: making the 
Reading Recovery Program everyone’s 
program, not just ours. TTiird is pressure 
and support: making sure the right peo- 
ple are on board and making themselves 
heard and sticking to the plan or find- 
ing creative and effective amendments 
to the plan so that Reading Recovery 
can withstand changes. The fourth suc- 
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cess factor is technical assistance: The 
Reading Recovery network of teachers, 
teacher leaders, site coordinators, train- 
ers, and partners creates the most effec- 
tive technical assistance network imag- 
inable. And fifth, rewards: schools and 
families and the children we teach share 
the reward of learning to read and 
increasing literacy in our communities. 

In the Institutionalization Stage, 
five more factors contribute to the suc- 
cess of programs which lead to change 
in a system. First is embedding: making 
Reading Recovery an integral part of 
school and district and state programs 
so that it is deemed essential to a full 
range of literacy programs. Second is 
links to instruction: helping Reading 
Recovery to be a part of a total early 
learning literacy program which begins 
in pre-kindergarten and extends into 
the middle years’ classrooms. A change 
is institutionalized when it has wide- 
spread use: only when Reading Recovery 
is fully implemented will the benefits to 
the entire educational system be real- 
ized fully. The fourth success factor is 
removal of competing priorities: Reading 
Recovery can reduce competition with 
other priorities through collaboration, 
through continuing performance evalu- 
ation and research, through dissemina- 
tion of new information through train- 
ing and awareness, and through keeping 
our focus on the program and the chil- 
dren we serve. And fifth, continuing 
assistance: the Reading Recovery net- 
work serves again. 

The six Change Frames which 
Andrew Hargreaves has identified are 
operative at all three stages of change. 
Successful change agents must process 
continued on next page^ 
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these frames simultaneously with each of 
the success frictors inherent in each of 
the three change stages. One change 
frame is purpose which is driven from 
within and personally significant: Read- 
ing Recovery’s vision is that every child 
who needs the Reading Recovery pro- 
gram will receive it. Another change 
frame is politics: positive politics (inter- 
personal relationships) enable us to get 
the support for children who need Read- 
ing Recovery. Passion: teachers go into 
teaching because they care - they want 
to make a difference: Reading Recovery 
people are passionate people. Culture is 
the frame which addresses relationships 



with colleagues and colleagues’ relation- 
ships with each other: Reading Recovery 
builds culture through its collaborative 
network - our challenge is to be inclu- 
sive, to engage and embrace others in 
our circles of influence to become/recre- 
ate a culture of collaboration. The frame 
of structure keeps us thinking about the 
system in which we work: Reading 
Recovery has a specific structure of 
lessons, timers, and space behind the 
glass which must be integrated into the 
existing system of education and which 
indeed can influence changes to that 
system’s structure. And finally learning: 
Reading Recovery people learn - we 
research, test, study, pilot, explore, write. 



read and so on — Reading Recovery 
can be a learning community embedded 
in the school systems in which we work 
and can provide our professional devel- 
opment model to foster learning and 
continual renewal. 

Perhaps these ideas about the change 
process will be helpful to you in your 
professional and personal lives. I will use 
them as the Reading Recovery Council 
of North America seeks to clarify its 
vision and its practices in serving our 
members. I welcome your comments. 

[With appreciation to Carol Rolheis- 
er, Andrew Hargreaves, and Matthew 
Miles.] 



^ y 

^The Importance of Membership in the Reading ^ 
Recovery Council of North America 

Deborah R. Dillon 



A t a time when we are being 

asked to retain membership in, 
as well as join new education 
organizations at the state and national 
level, we must face difficult choices con- 
cerning where we will give our time, tal- 
ent, and money. The call to join the 
Reading Recovery Council of North 
America (RRCNA) did not pose a 
choice for me: It is imperative that I 
belong. I would like to convince you 
why membership in RRCNA is so 
important and then enlist your help in 
convincing all those involved in Read- 
ing Recovery across North America to 
also join the organization. 

First, a large portion of my profession- 
al life is now defined by my work in 
Reading Recovery. Unlike other organi- 
zations I belong to where I attend a pro- 
fessional meeting once a year and 
receive journals monthly, my affiliation 
with Reading Recovery is part of who I 
am each and every day. Although I do 
not work daily teaching children in the 
program, my work as a site coordinator 
involves educating others about Reading 
Recovery, seeking financial support for 
the program, and problem solving ways 
to protect and build our program in 



Indiana. I count on information in pub- 
lications distributed by the RRCNA 
such as the Council Connections^ the Net- 
work News, The Running Record and a 
new journal Literacy, Teaching and Learn-' 
ing to help me keep up-to-date on 
important issues and to glean ideas from 
the struggles and successes of others in 
North America. For example, in con- 
vincing legislators in my state of the 
importance of providing Reading Recov- 
ery for every child who needs it, I have 
relied on the research reports and 
reviews provided by RRCNA. Moreover, 
I have educated people about the exis- 
tence of RRCNA and how it was formed 
because I believe that this action speaks 
to the powerful network of educators 
who have bonded together under the 
umbrella of a common goal. 

Additionally, when I attended confer- 
ences in Ohio, Texas, and elsewhere this 
past year I was reminded of the intensity 
of learning and camaraderie present at 
Reading Recovery Conferences. Partici- 
pants are there to engage in professional 
development in which they learn the 
latest information and engage in numer- 
ous conversations to problem-solve 
implementation issues, share grant writ- 



ing sources, and support the necessary 
renewal that all professionals who work 
diligently over time need most. When I 
return home from interacting with other 
RRCNA members I have a better sense 
of direction, I am invigorated, and I 
realize how much can be accomplished 
when many individuals pool their efforts 
in promoting common goals. 

This brings me to why membership in 
RRCNA is critical for all of us. We live 
in a time where educational programs 
are cut daily or where one interest group 
promotes its agenda resulting in the 
downfall of another program. Literacy 
programs are often prime targets for cuts 
and criticism. Now more than ever it is 
crucial that we have a strong, large-scale 
organization in place to position our- 
selves to support each other in a unified 
effort: RRCNA was formed to provide 
this strong structure to support Reading 
Recovery. It is the sole organization ded- 
icated to the advocacy of the continued 
quality, preservation, and expansion of 
the program in North America. 

RRCNA has a newly organized cen- 
tral office and a highly capable Execu- 
tive Director, Jean Bussell. We are work- 
ing to setup a system that meets the 

continued on next page 
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needs of members snd processes new 
memberships and renewals in a timely 
fashion. 

Simultaneously, we are systematically 
running a membership campaign with 
the goal of enlisting all trainers, teacher 
leaders, teachers, site coordinators, and 
partners in North America as members. 



We need your help to attain this goal. 
Just as I have shared with you why 
membership in RRCNA is crucial for 
me, I encourage you to share with your 
colleagues why membership in RRCNA 
is crucial for you. Further, please help 
colleagues see the benefits of member- 
ship for themselves. 

Why is RRCNA important to you 



and to Reading Recovery in your area? 

Thinking about our response to this 
question and reminding ourselves how 
much we can accomplish together instead 
of in isolation should convince many to 
fill out a check for the $40.00 annual 
membership fee. I look forward to your 
response and to hearing your ideas on 
membership and development issues. 



We've Moved! 

Early in May 1996 the Reading Recovery Coun- 
cil of North America moved out of shared space 
with The Ohio State University Reading Recovery 
Program and into new space appropriate for an 
association of 6000 members. 

You can reach any of our staff by using the 
address and telephone numbers listed under the 
picture. In addition, each of us has e-mail address- 
es as follows: 

• Jean Bussell, Executive Director: 
jbussell@magnus.acs.ohio-state.edu 

• Julie Reeves, Program Coordinator: 
jareeves@magnus.acs.ohio-state.edu 

• Jason Green, Program Assistant: 
j igsaw@zureal.limited.net 




Our new address is: Reading Recovery Council of North America 
1929 Kenny Road, Suite 100 • Columbus OH 43210-1069 
Telephone 614/292-7111 • FAX 614/292-4404 
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1997 Ohio Reading 
Recovery Conference and 
Nationai institute 

The Reading Recovery Council of 
North America will be co-sponsoring 
the 1 997 Ohio Reading Recovery Con- 
ference and National Institute to be held 
in Columbus, Ohio, on February 1-4, 
1997. This conference historically has 
been sponsored by the Ohio Department 
of Education and The Ohio State Uni- 
versity Reading Recovery Program. 

These two sponsors invited the Council 
to be a co-sponsor in 1997 and 1998. 

Four outstanding keynote speakers 
will address the Conference participants. 
Billie Askew, trainer of Teacher Leaders 
at Texas Woman’s University, will open 
the conference with perspectives about 
working together for literacy. Rudine 
Sims Bishop, Reading Professor at The 
Ohio State University, will provide 
inspiration and reflection as a part of her 
banquet address to the Conference. 



Michael FuUan, Dean of the newly 
formed Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Education at the University of Toronto, 
will help conference participants identify 
“What’s Worth Fighting For Out There’’ 
and how to formulate a course of action 
to get there. Regie Routman, Language 
Arts Resource Teacher in the Shaker 
Heights, Ohio School District, will close 
the Conference with her presentation on 
“Commitment to Literacy: Staying 
Inquisitive, Informed, and Inspired.’’ 

A new feature of the conference will 
be Preconference Institutes for Reading 
Recovery teachers, teacher 
leaders, site coordinators, 
administrators, and class- 
room teachers. These 
Institutes will be held on 
Saturday, February 1, 

1997, and will feature top- 
ics on administering Read- 
ing Recovery Programs, 
guided reading, perfor- 
mance assessment, inter- 



active writing in the classroom, text 
reading, acceleration for discontinuing, 
and parent and community involvement 
in literacy. Registration for the Confer- 
ence and the Institutes will be combined 
on the same registration form for partici- 
pants’ convenience. The proceeds from 
the Preconference Institutes will benefit 
the Reading Recovery Council of North 
America. 

Registration materials will be avail- 
able in September and will be mailed to 
all Council members. 



ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP MEETING 

Because of the Council’s co-sponsorship of this 
conference, the 1997 Annual Membership Meeting 
of the Reading Recovery Council of North America 
will be held in conjunction with the conference. 
Mark you calendars now for Saturday February 1, 
1997, at 4:00 PM in Columbus, Ohio, for the 
Annual Membership Meeting. The Conference reg- 
istration materials will include more information as 
will the next issue of the Council Connections, 
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Council Receives Gift 
from California 
Reading Recovery 

During the West Coast Literacy Con- 
ference and Reading Recovery Institute, 
the Reading Recovery Council of North 
America received a contribution of 
$10,000 from the Reading Recovery Pro- 
gram at California Sate University at 
San Bernardino. The gift was presented 
by Program Director Stanley L. Swartz, 
Ph. D., Professor of Education at the 
University. Dr. Swartz presented the gift 
from funds generated by the sale of 
Carousel Books which are published in 
collaboration with Dominie Press. Read- 
ing Recovery Council Executive Direc- 
tor Jean Bussell accepted the gift on 
behalf of the Council. The gift will be 
used to foster and promote the opera- 
tions of the Council to benefit Reading 
Recovery in North America. The Board 
of Directors thanks the Reading Recov- 
ery Program for its generous sharing of 
resources with the Council. 



Your Membership 

After six months of struggling to 
bring the RRCNA membership database 
up to date, the process is nearly com- 
plete. If you or any of your colleagues 
joined the Council in the past year and 
have not received your membership cer- 
tificate or lapel pin, please contact the 
Council office at (614) 688-3738. We 
will process your request immediately. 
Back issues of all newsletters have been 
mailed to new members whose names 
were not yet entered into the database 
at the time of the original mailing. The 
schedule below will help you monitor 
your mail for Council publications dur- 
ing the next year. 

In addition, your membership year 
began when your name was entered into 
the membership database regardless of 
when we received your dues payment. 
This way you will receive a full year’s 
benefits in accordance with the database 
rather than from the time when your 
dues payment was processed. You will 
receive a membership renewal notice 



based on the database date. Check 
the label on this newsletter for the 
month in which your renewal is due. 

The Council is investigating a new 
data system which will streamline our 
accounting and membership databases 
and help to prevent another backlog 
from occurring in the future. We thank 
you for your patience and your continu- 
ing support. 

1996-97 Newsletter Mailing Schedule 

(Note that mail is sent at bulk rate, 
so allow two to four weeks for receipt.) 

Council Connections - All RRCNA 
Members - August 15, November 1, and 
March 1 

Network News - Teacher Leaders 
and Site Coordinators - November 15 
and May 1 

The Running Record - Reading 
Recovery Educators - October 15 and 
March 15 



Deadline for next issue of 
Council Connections is 

October 15, 1996. 



“Students" Contribute to the Council 

The fourteen Reading Recovery Teachers and two Teacher 
Leaders who participated in the Reading Recovery Summer 
Academy sponsored by The Ohio State University literally 
paid tribute to the programs leaders - Joetta Beaver and Rose 
Mary Estice - by pooling their financial resources and making 
a financial contribution of $415 in their honor to the Reading 
Recovery Council of North America. The thirteen day train- 
ing program focused on accelerated learning for children close 
to discontinuing. Each participant began the day teaching one 
student and observing a partner’s lesson, with a half hour 
debriefing following each lesson. After individual lessons, the 
class met as a whole. On seven days the group saw two lessons 
Behind the Glass followed by a group analysis of the lessons. 

According to group members, “This Behind the Glass 
experience was powerful for us because all of the children 
were close to discontinuing and our group analysis focused on 
how to effectively observe, record, and analyze our lesson 
records in order to foster accelerated learning.’’ The group 
continued, “The leaders provided scaffolding, meeting the 
members of the group at the edge of our own learnings, both 
in class and on school visits. They challenged our thinking as 
they continually searched for answers themselves.’’ 

In addition to teaching children, serving as a colleague, 
and learning to apply more theory to practice, the teachers 
and teacher leaders visited RRCNA’s new headquarters during 
their stay in Columbus, Ohio. 




Celebrating the tribute in the picture are: Front row left to right: 

Cherl Slinger (Upper Arlington OH), Melanie Finn (Dublin OH), 

Ruth Thomas (Raleigh NC), Rose Mary Estice (Columbus OH), 

Joetta Beaver (Columbus OH), jannie Jensen (Falls Church VA). 
Middle row left to right: Nancy Pollock (Castro Valley CA), Diane 
Langner (Dublin OH), Helen Robinson (Cleveland Heights OH), All- 
son Date (La Honda CA), Ellen Haas (San Mateo CA). Back row 
left to right: Barbara Kennedy (Garner NC), Cindy King (Dublin 
OH), Joyce Dewey (Madison Wl), Donna Dunckel (Los Altos Hills 
CA), Kelly Davis (Raleigh NC), Debra Duncan (Washington DC), 

Gayle Bannister (Madison Wl). 

^ j 
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MARIE CLAY TO KEYNOTE LEADERSHIP ACADEMY 



Marie Clay, Founder of Reading 
Recovery, will keynote the CounciPs 
first North American Leadership Acade^ 
my. The Academy's theme, “Strengthen^ 
ing the Operations of Reading Recov- 
ery,” highlights Dr. Clay's focus on the 
implementation of Reading Recovery on 
this continent. 

The Academy will be held in San 
Diego, California from July 30 to August 
2, 1997. It will provide a planned educa- 
tional experience for individuals and 
teams who are involved in the imple- 
mentation of Reading Recovery. Particu- 
lar attention will be given to the roles 
which superintendents, administrators, 
school board members and site coordi- 



nators play along with Reading Recov- 
ery teachers and teacher leaders in the 
implementation of Reading Recovery. 

Topics currently planned for the 
Academy include: 

Funding: Foundations and Corpora- 
tions • Federal and State Sources • 
Title I • Making the Most of the 
Money You Have • Creating Funding 
Plans and Proposals 

Implementation: Effectiveness and 
Efficiency • Building Local Evaluation 
Plans • Issues at New and Developed 
Sites 

Research and Evaluation: Reporting 
What Is Out There • Ideas for Data 
Collection and Presentation • Building 



Local Evaluation Plans 

Change: Building Plans to Deal with 
Change 

Increasing Support, Ownership and 
Collaboration: Working with Stakehold- 
ers • School and District Teams, • Cre- 
ating Ownership 

Political Process: How to Use It to 
Meet Children’s Educational Needs 
The Reading Recovery Council of 
North America is pleased to offer this 
educational opportunity to educators 
throughout North America. Watch your 
mail for registration materials in Sep- 
tember, or call the Council office for 
more information. 






f Congratulations to 
1996-97 Council Board of 
Directors 

The Reading Recovery Council Elec- 
tions Committee has announced the 
results of this year's election for positions 
on the Board of Directors of RRCNA. 

Vice President: Billie Askew, Trainer, 
Texas Woman's University, Denton, Texas 



Secretary: Maribeth Schmitt, Trainer, 
Purdue University, West Lafayette, Indiana 
Trainer Representative: Dianne Stuart, 
Canadian Institute of Reading Recovery, 
Scarborough, Ontario 

Teacher Leader Representative: Gerry 
Haggard, Plano Independent School Dis- 
trict, Plano, Texas ^ 

Teacher Representative: Lynn Salem, 
Dublin Schools, Dublin, Ohio 



Site Coordinator Representative: 
Connie Thomas, Anderson Community 
Schools, Anderson, Indiana 

Partner Representative: David Moriar- 
ty, Medford Public Schools, Medford, 
Massachusetts 

These individuals assumed their seats 
on the RRCNA Board effective July 1, 
1996. 






r 



The RRCNA standing committee 
structure is the locus for members' 
involvement in RRCNA. Each commit- 
tee includes multiple membership types 
and thus provides opportunity for 
involvement of teachers, teacher leaders, 
trainers, site coordinators, and partners. 
Committee memberships are reviewed 
annually, so if you are interested in serv- 
ing as a member of a committee, contact 
the committee chairperson as listed in 
the following reports. 

Research 

Submitted by Janet S. Gajfhey, 
Trainer, University of Illinois 

Current Projects 

The current projects of the Research 



RRCNA Committee UPDATES 



Committee are proceeding in a timely 
manner. The annotated bibliography of 
Reading Recovery research is scheduled 
to be completed by the end of the year. 
Our thanks to Carol Lyons for overseeing 
this massive and important project. 

Our first Theoretical Seminar on The 
Social Construction of Knowledge: Theo- 
ry and Practice, will be held on February 
28, 1997 at Oakland University in Michi- 
gan. Anne Marie Palincsar, University of 
Michigan, and Gordon Wells, Ontario 
Institute for Studies in Education, will be 
the topical experts. The event is jointly 
sponsored by the Department of Reading 
and Language Arts, the Oakland Univer- 
sity Reading Recovery Program, the 
Michigan Reading Recovery Council and 
the Reading Recovery Council. Bob 






Schwartz has provided the leadership for 
creating this opportunity for us to com- 
municate with experts in the social-con- 
structivist view of cognitive development 
in this special format designed for Read- 
ing Recovery professionals. 

The Module for Conducting Follow- 
Up Studies is being prepared by Angela 
Jaggar at New York University. The Pro- 
gram Effectiveness Study, using data from 
the existing data base, is “on hold” while 
Joe Groom’s office completes the awe- 
some task of data entry and analysis for 
the current school year. 

The Research Committee is currently 
reviewing the following draft of Opera- 
tional Guidelines. We would be pleased 
to have your input into their revision. 

continued on 
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Draft of Operational Guidelines 

PURPOSE 

The Research Committee serves a 
unique and important role in the future 
of Reading Recovery and the coordina- 
tion of research activities in the Reading 
Recovery Council of North America. 

The purposes of this Committee are to 
operate as: 

(a) a clearinghouse for past and cur- 
rent research on Reading Recovery, 

(b) a facilitator of research, 

(c) a vehicle for responding to 
research related to Reading Recov- 
ery, and 

(d) a mechanism for encouraging 
communication of Reading Recov- 
ery personnel and partners with 
researchers in literacy, learning, 
and teaching. 

COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP 

The Committee shall be composed of 
at least 4 trainers, two teacher leaders, 
two site coordinators, two Reading 
Recovery teachers, and one partner. The 
Committee shall be chaired by a trainer. 
FUNCTIONS 

A description of each function of the 
Research Committee follows. 

(a) Clearinghouse 

The Research Committee will main- 
tain an annotated bibliography of 
research on Reading Recovery including 
published articles, books, technical 
reports, dissertations, and unpublished 
manuscripts. The Reading Recovery 
Library will be available through the 
RRCNA Publications Committee. A 
listing of current research projects 
including a brief description of the study, 
researchers, and contact information will 
be maintained by the Research Commit- 
tee. 

)(b) Facilitator of Research 

1) Peer Review of Research 

Individuals who are developing stud- 
ies related to Reading Recovery may 
submit projects for peer review to the 
Research Committee. A designated sub- 
committee of the Research Committee 
will provide written reviews of submitted 
proposals. This review process serves a 
professional function and does not imply 





endorsement of the research study by 
the RRCNA. 

2) Endorsement of Research 

Individuals who have developed stud- 
ies related to Reading Recovery may 
submit projects for endorsement by the 
RRCNA. Endorsement by the RRCNA 
may be helpful to a researcher in secur- 
ing participation in the study. A desig- 
nated subcommittee of the Research 
Committee will review the proposal and 
recommend or not recommend endorse- 
ment by the RRCNA. A letter will be 
written by the chair of the subcommit- 
tee that provides a rationale for the deci- 
sion. Endorsement of research by the 
RRCNA does not imply funding. 

3) Funding Research 

Individuals who have developed stud- 
ies related to Reading Recovery may 
submit projects for funding by the 
RRCNA. The RRCNA appropriates 
funds for the conduct of research. The 
Research Committee of the RRCNA 
will establish priorities for funding 
research and an application process. Pro- 
jects may be awarded $500-$ 1000. 

4) Commissioned Research 

The Research Committee may com- 
mission research studies. In this case, the 
Research Committee or designees would 
generate a proposal for a major research 
project and secure funding. Researchers 
would be invited to work with the 
Research Committee or designees in 
refining the proposal and would com- 
plete the study. 

5) Research Modules 

The Research Committee would sup- 
port the development of modules (15-25 
pages) that could be used by Reading 
Recovery Teacher Training Sites to con- 
duct local studies on important topics. 
The information would include purpos- 
es, rationales, and guidelines for collect- 
ing, analyzing, and presenting the data. 
These modules will be sold by the 
RRCNA under the guidance of the Pub- 
lications Committee. 

(c) Responding to Research Critiques 

Two methods for responding to cri- 
tiques of research on Reading Recovery 
are suggested. First, when an urgent 



response is needed, an individual may 
write a response and request feedback 
from others, including members of the 
Research Committee or other Site Coor- 
dinators, Trainers, Teacher Leaders, and 
Partners. In this case, the individual 
who wrote the initial response is the 
author. 

At other times, usually when more 
time is available, a group may co- 
construct a response and be designated 
as co-authors. 

The Research Committee may coor- 
dinate these activities as needed but 
individuals may iriitiate such responses 
on their own. 

(d) Communication with a Broader 
Audience: Theoretical Seminars 
Seminars on important and current 
topics related to early literacy, teaching 
and learning will be held in different 
locations on approximately an annual 
basis. Panels of experts will be invited to 
present and interact with one another 
and participants. Monographs of pre- 
sented papers will be developed from 
each seminar and sold by the RRCNA 
under the guidance of the Publications 
Committee. 

Announcement 

Patricia Kelly, trainer at California 
State University at San Bernardino, has 
accepted the invitation of Carol Lyons, 
President of RRCNA, to become the 
new Chair of the Research Committee. 
Pat has been an active member of the 
Committee since its inception and I 
know that she will provide excellent 
leadership for the work of the group. 

Please send or fax any ideas about the 
Research Committee and revisions of 
the Operating Procedures to Pat: 

Home: 1295 S. Live Oak Park Road 
Fallbrook, CA 92928 
phone: 619-723-1230 
fax: 619-723-6250. 

Office: California State University, 

San Bernardino 

5500 University Parkway 

San Bernardino, CA 92407 

phone: 909-880-5657 

fax: 909-880-7010. 

continued on next page 
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* President: Carol Lyons, Trainer, The 
Ohio State University, Columbus OH 

* Past President: Gay Su Pinnell, Train- 
er, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus OH 

» President-Elect: Joetta Beaver, 
Teacher Leader, Site Coordinator, 
Upper Arlington Schools, Upper 
Arlington OH 

’ Vice President: Billie Askew, Trainer, 
Texas Woman’s University, Denton 
TX 

Secretary: Maribeth Schmitt, Trainer, 
Purdue University, West Lafayette IN 
(term expires 6/30/97) 

Treasurer (appointed): Douglass Kam- 
merer. Site Coordinator, Marion City 
School District, Marion OH 
Trainer Representative: Clifford John- 
son, Georgia State University, Atlanta 
GA (term expires 6/30/98) 

Trainer Representative: Dianne Stu- 
art, Canadian Institute of Reading 
Recovery, Scarborough ONT (term 
expires 6/30/99) 

Teacher Leader Representative: Sue 
Hundley, Lesley College, Cambridge 
MA (term expires 6/30/97) 

Teacher Leader Representative: Gerry 
Haggard, Plano Independent School 
District, Plano TX (term expires 
6/30/99) 

Teacher Representative: Diane 
O'Shaughnessy Dunn, Columbus Pub- 
lic Schools, Columbus OH (term 
expires 6/30/97) 

Teacher Representative: Lynn Salem, 
Dublin City Schools, Dublin OH 
(term expires 6/30/98) 



’ Site Coordinator Representative: Mar- 
garet Griffin, Texas Woman’s Univer- 
sity, Denton TX (term expires 
6/30/97) 

Site Coordinator Representative: 
Connie Thomas, Anderson Commu- 
nity School Corporation, Anderson 
IN (term expires 6/30/99) 

Partner Representative: William 
Lynch, Lynch Foundation, Rancho 
Santa Fe CA (term expires 6/30/98) 
Partner Representative: David Moriar- 
ty, Medford Public Schools, Medford 
MA (term expires 6/30/99) 

Training Advisory Committee Chair- 
person (appointed): Irene Fountas, 
Trainer, Lesley College, Cambridge 
MA 

Canadian Institute of Reading Recov- 
ery Representative (appointed): 

Jeanne Milovahovic, Partner, Scarbor- 
ough, ONT 

Descubriendo La Lectura Representa- 
tive (appointed): Olivia Ruiz, Partner, 
Scott Foresman Publishers, Tucson AZ 
Reading Recovery Inc. Representative 
(appointed): Nancy Zimpher, Dean of 
the College of Education, The Ohio 
State University, Columbus OH 
President’s Appointment: 

Connie Williams, Teacher Leader, 

Long Beach USD, Long Beach CA 
(term expires 6/30/97) 

President’s Appointment: 

Deborah Dillon, Site Coordinator, 
Purdue University, West Lafayette IN 
(term expires 6/30/97). 
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Reading Recovery Council of North America 
Nominations Form • 1997-98 Board of Directors 

All members of the Reading Recovery Council of North America are eligible to nominate one person for each of the positions 
listed on this form. The nominator must provide a statement of recommendation for each individual nominated. The nominee 
must indicate his or her willingness to serve by providing biographical data and a position statement concerning his or her inter*- 
est in the Board of Directors position. Nominees must have been a member of the Council for at least one year prior to their 
nomination. Non^members will not be placed on the ballot. Elections will be held during March 1997. Elected officers and Board 
members take office on July 1, 1997, and serve a three^year term (except the Secretary who serves a one^year term). Members are 
asked to attend at least two meetings each year in various locations. Travel expenses must be covered by the Board member. A 
list of the current Board members and their terms of office appears on the back of this form. All current members are eligible for 
re-election. 

If you wish to make a nomination in more than one category, please copy this form and submit one form for 

each category for which you are nominating an individual. 

RETURN THE NOMINATIONS FORM TO THE ADDRESS BELOW NO LATER THAN NOVEMBER 1, 1996. 



Positions for which nominations are requested are as fellows: 

* Vice President (becomes President after serving * 

an additional year as President-Elect) ♦ 

* Secretary (one year term) ♦ 



Teacher Leader (three year term) 

Reading Recovery Teacher (three year term) 
Site Coordinator (three year term) 



Nominee Name: . 
City: 



Street Address: 



Office Telephone: (_ 






State/Province: 

_ Home Telephone: ( )_ 



Zip Code: . 



Position(s) for which Nominee is recommended: 

Vice President Secretary Teacher Leader RR Teacher 

Nominator’s Statement of Recommendation: 



. Site Coordinator 



Nominee’s biographical statement of experience in Reading Recovery, early literacy, program development, other: 
(Limit 50 words) 



Nominee’s vision and position statement for the Reading Recovery Council of North America: (Limit 30 words) 



Nominee’s Signature: . 
category of 



I have been a member of RRCNA for at least one year in the membership 

. and currently am a member: Yes No 



SUBMITTED BY:_ 

Position: 

Address: 

City: 



State/Province: 



Work Telephone: . 



Zip: . 



Home Telephone: . 



Signature: . 



MAIL TO: Gay Su Pinnell, Past President 
Nominating Committee Chairperson 
Reading Recovery Council of North America 
1929 Kenny Road - Suite 100 
Columbus OH 43210-1069 
FAX 614/292-4404 



MUST BE RECEIVED 
NO LATER THAN 
NOVEMBER I, 1996 



ERIC 
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Publications and 

Communications 
Submitted by Mary Anne Doyle, 
Trainer, University of 
Connecticut 

This Committee serves the member- 
ship of RRCNA by promoting publica- 
tion and communication activity that is 
compatible with the general policies and 
procedures established by the RRCNA. 
In this endeavor, we are very pleased to 
support the efforts of our journal and 
newsletter editors and the work of the 
many subcommittees which create sup- 
portive and/or informational materials 
for our network of Reading Recovery 
educators. 

For the current academic year, I am 
pleased to acknowledge and thank our 
returning editors who include Janet 
Bufalino, Editor of Couridl Connections, 
Maribeth Schmitt, Editor of the Net- 
work NewSy and Adria Klein and Stan- 
ley Schwartz, Editors of the Literacy y 
Teaching and Leamingy An International 
Journal of Early Literacy. I am also 
pleased to welcome Judith Neal, Train- 
er, California State University at Fresno, 
who has assumed editorship of The Run- 
ning Record. 

The Committee and editors have 
established a schedule that will result in 
publication of the Council Connections in 
Fall, Winter, and Spring. Issues of the 
other newsletters and the journal will be 
published twice, once in the Fall and 
once in the Spring. 

Each editor welcomes contributions 
from the membership, and each editor 
will strive to reflect the interests of our 
diverse readership. We encourage your 
submissions. Descubriendo La Lectura 
educators may wish to contact Carlos 
Manrique regarding publishing opportu- 
nities and Canadian members are invit- 
ed to contact Dianne Stuart. The 
addresses of our editors and contacts are 
listed below. 

Other publications forthcoming from 
the endeavors of our various subcommit- 
tees include Comprehensive Booklisty 
completed by the Book Committee 



under the direction of Sue Hundley and 
Beverly Hoffman; the Descubriendo La 
Lectura Booklisty completed by the Col- 
laborative for Reading Recovery in 
Spanish/Descubriendo La Lectura, an 
effort coordinated by Raquel Mireles; 
Leadership for Literacy : A Guidebook for 
SchooLBased Planningy compiled by 
Susan Paynter for the Implementation 
Committee; and a Site Coordinator's 
Handbook, developed by a committee of 
trainers chaired by Clifford Johnson. 
These will be available through the 
RRCNA Catalogue for Reading Recov- 
ery Teacher Leaders and Teachers. 

Addresses of edKors and contacts: 

Janet Bufalino, Editor 
Council Connections 
Shippensburg University 
125 Horton Hall 
1871 Old Main Drive 
Shippensburg, PA 17257-9989 

Maribeth Schmitt, Editor 
Network News 
School of Education 
Purdue University 

1442 Liberal Arts and Education Building 
West Lafayette, IN 47907-1442 

Judith Neal, Editor 
The Running Record 
CSUF School of Education 
and Human Development 
5005 North Maple Ave., Room 25 
Fresno, CA 93740-0202 

Adria Klein, Stanley Schwartz, Editors 

Literacy, Teaching and Learning 

School of Education 

California State University 

5500 University Parkway 

San Bernardino, CA 92407-2397 

Carlos Manrique 
Descubriendo La Lectura 
3540 Lexington Street 
El Monte, CA 91731 

Dianne Stuart 

Canadian Institute of Reading Recovery 

Scarborough Campus 

University of Toronto 

1265 Military Trail 

Scarborough, Ontario 

MIC 1A4, CANADA 



Implementation 
Submitted by Billie f. Askew 
Texas Woman's University 

The RRCNA Implementation Com- 
mittee has several activities to report: 

Leadership fbr Literacy Guidebook 

The Leadership for Literacy Guidebook 
for School-Based Planning distributed in 
the spring as been recalled and will be 
replaced with a revised edition as soon 
as possible. As a result of a series of 
glitches, the Guidebook was printed and 
disseminated before it was reviewed and 
edited. Please discard the old copies and 
replace them with the new ones. The 
booklet will be helpful to all schools 
involved in school-based planning, and 
we encourage all Reading Recovery sites 
to order copies for use in their districts 
and schools. 



Revision of Site Report Guidelines 

Carol Lyons (representing the Imple- 
mentation committee) and Bob 
Schwartz (representing the Research 
Committee) are co-chair ing a sub-com- 
mittee to review and possibly revise the 
guidelines for annual site reports. 
Reports on this subcommittee’s progress 
will be shared throughout this school 
year. 



Reporting Data 

Carol Lyons and Billie Askew (Imple- 
mentation Committee) are working with 
Marie Clay to devise a plan for piloting 
a new way of reporting data to ensure 
the inclusion of all children served by 
Reading Recovery. Updates will be 
shared during the year. 



bcnool and site scan Forms 

While data are collected on all Read- 
ing Recovery children annually, very lit- 
tle information is available about school 
and sites involved in Reading Recovery. 
Reading Recovery sites in the Texas 
Woman’s University network were 
involved in a pilot in the spring to 
determine the kind of information that 
would be useful. Committee members 
will work with Joe Groom to determine 
the possibility of a short data form for 
sites to use in 

continued on next page > 
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the future. This scan-form format will be 
piloted and reported to the membership. 

Guidelines and Standards 

Submitted by Noel Jones, 
Committee Chair, University of 
North Carolina at Wilmington 

In January of 1996 the Guidelines and 
Standards Committee developed a set of 
proposed additions and changes to the 
guidelines document. These proposals 
were revised by the committee chair fol- 
lowing discussions >vith trainers and with 
teacher leaders. Proposals #1, #2, and #3 
are additions; they specify and clarify cur- 
rent expectations. Proposals #4 and ^ 
are changes to current guidelines. These 
were discussed with Teacher Leaders at 
regional caucus meetings at the Insti- 
tutes, and received a high degree of sup- 
port. 

#1 -Proposed Guideline Concerning 
Relationship of Teacher Training Sites 
to University Training Centers 

1. Each Reading Recovery teacher 
training site must establish affiliation 
with the university training center within 
their state or, if none exists within the 
state, with another appropriate university 
training center, for purposes of data 
reporting and continuing professional 
development. The site application for 
each teacher training site must be on file 
at the university training center with 
which the site is currently affiliated. 

2. In cases where more than one train- 
ing center exists within a state or region, 
or where none exist, a state or region- 
wide council shall be established, with 
representation of all roles, to facilitate 
collaboration and sharing of responsibili- 
ties. Issues of jurisdiction between train- 
ing centers or sites should be referred to 
the coordinating council whose decision 
shall determine the outcome. 

3. If a teacher leader is trained away 
from the state of residence, the center 
that supplied the training shall provide 
services to that teacher leader and school 
unit during the first field year. An agree- 
ment between training centers will deter- 
mine which site will continue the profes- 
sional relationship with that teacher 
leader and site thereafter. 



4. To assure compliance with guide- 
lines for teaching and training, affilia- 
tions between districts must be formalized 
by written assurances and a copy filed 
with the state or regional training center 
responsible for data reporting and profes- 
sional development. 

5. Teacher leaders and/or site coordi- 
. nators shall inform the university train- 
ing center when agreements are made to 
train teachers from any district outside 
their established site. 

6. By a specified date a copy of each 
site’s annual report should be filed with [ 
the university training center with which 
that site is affiliated, and a copy sent to 
the Executive Director of the RRCNA in 
order to receive recognition of continu- 
ing status as an approved Reading Recov- 
ery site. State reports must also be filed 
with the Executive Director of the 
RRCNA if there is a university training 
center in that state. 

#2- Proposed Guideline Concerning 
Maintenance of Certification 

Reading Recovery trainers, teacher 
leaders and teachers maintain their certi- 
fication by actively engaging in the roles 
and responsibilities of those positions and 
participating in professional development 
activities as spelled out in the Guidelines 
and Standards document of the RRCNA. 
Certification will be considered lapsed if 
a person does not, for a period of more 
than one year, serve in the Reading 
Recovery role for which they were 
trained and participate in required Read- 
ing Recovery professional development 
activities. 

A person whose certification has 
lapsed may obtain re-certification by suc- 
cessfully completing an appropriate plan 
of professional development developed by 
the training center or site. 

#3-Proposed Guideline Concerning the 
Termination of Sites 

If a Reading Recovery site loses the 
service of all teacher leaders in its 
employment, it will lose its status as a 
recognized Reading Recovery site. It may 
continue service to Reading Recovery 
children by establishing a written agree- 
ment with another site to provide contin- 
uing contact services and other profes- 



sional development services for their 
teachers. 



#4-Proposed Change in Requirements 
for Reading Recovery Teachers (Teach- 
ing Children) 

Teach a minimum of four first-grade 
children per day individually for 30 min- 
utes daily sessions in a school setting. 

#5-Proposed change in requirements for 
Reading Recovery teachers (Continuing 
Contact) 

Attend a minimum of six continuing 
contact sessions for trained teachers each 
year, at least four of which include discus- 
sion of two behind- the- glass demonstra- 
tion lessons. Inaugural and closing meet- 
ings, study groups and conference 
attendance count as additional sessions. 

This is a modification of the proposal 
printed in the last edition of Council 
Connections, which read: 

“Attend a minimum of six continuing 
contact sessions for trained teachers 
annually at each of which two behind- 
the-glass demonstration lessons are pre- 
sented and discussed. Inaugural and clos- 
ing meetings, study groups and 
conference attendance count as addition- 
al sessions.” 

Many teacher leaders felt this guide- 
line could work hardship for various rea- 
sons: e.g., sites that cover wide geograph- 
ic areas or which have only a few 
Reading Recovery teachers. Sufficient 
concern was expressed about the guide- 
line to merit changing the original pro- 
posal. Final decision on all guidelines will 
be made by the Executive Board of the 
RRCNA. 



In addition to the above proposals, the 
committee is taking the following steps 
that should result in further changes to 
the Guidelines and Standards document. 

( 1 ) The committee which developed the 
document, '‘Selection of Children'' has 
been asked to review that document and 
recommend sections and wording that 
should be included in the published 
Guidelines. (2) The Trainers Group has 
been asked to develop and propose addi- 
tions or amendments to the Guidelines 
which specify continuing professional 
development expectations for all Reading 
Recovery roles (University Trainer; Site 
continued on next page 
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Coordinator; Teacher Leader; and 
Teacher) and possibly to make suggestions 
for orientation and professional develop- 
ment for principals of Reading Recovery 
schools. (3) The committee will work 
with trainers to develop written rationales 
for key guidelines which may be included 
in the next publication of the RRCNA 
Guidelines and Standards. (4) The com- 
mittee will review material received from 
Descubriendo La Lectura which would 
integrate material into the current guide- 
lines to reflect their applicability to Des- 
cubriendo La Lectura. 

Training Advisory 
Submitted by Irene Fountas, 
Director, Center for Reading 
Recovery, Lesley College 

Members of the Training Advisory 



Committee have been involved in several 
projects during its first year. Jeanette 
Methven has worked intensively on com- 
pleting a set of guidesheets for use by 
teacher leaders with teachers in training. 
These sheets are a resource material for 
guiding and reviewing basic principles of 
teaching in Reading Recovery. Peg 
Gwyther has continued to pursue the use 
of technology in training and made pre- 
sentations to teacher leaders at the 
Teacher Leader Institute in June. Judith 
Neal developed a needs survey which was 
distributed at the TL Institute, informa- 
tion from which will be used for further 
committee goals. Mary Fried, with her 
committee members, is in the process of 
developing a Teacher Leader Resource 
Paper on Working Effectively with Teach- 
ers and Teacher Leaders in Training. In 
addition committee members have 



responded to numerous requests regarding 
the review of materials related to training. 

An exciting new project for the 
upcoming year is the collaboration of the 
Training Advisory Committee with the 
Implementation and Planning Committee 
to conceptualize and administer a Sum- 
mer Academy for RRCNA Members. See 
article on page seven of this newsletter. 

This committee will continue to work 
as a liaison with the North American 
Trainers group to assure the quality, 
expansion and delivery of training. We 
encourage you to call or write with your 
input to: Irene Fountas, The Training 
Advisory Committee of RRCNA, Lesley 
College Center for Reading Recovery, 

1819 Massachusetts Avenue, Suite 309, 
Cambridge, MA 02140. 

J 




^Update of Reading Recovery in Canada ^ 

Dianne M. Stuart, Trainer/Administrator 



R eading Recovery was initially 
introduced in Canada in 1988, 
when administrators from the 
Scarborough Board of Education visited 
the Reading Recovery training site at 
Ohio State University and subsequently 
hired the first Teacher Leader. 

As a result of the success experienced 
by young children in Reading Recovery 
arid the commitment of classroom 
teachers to undertake the training 
required to work with them, a partner- 
ship was formed between the Faculty of 
Education, University of Toronto, and 
the Scarborough Board of Education. 
Support for the initiative came from the 
Ontario Ministry of Education and 
Training, Human Resources Develop- 
ment Canada, and the Ontario Teach- 
ers’ Federation. This partnership led to 
the creation of the non-profit corpora- 
tion called the Canadian Institute of 
Reading Recovery. 

The Canadian Institute was officially 
opened by Dame Marie Clay in Septem- 
ber 1993 with 12 students representing 
three provinces. Since that time an 
^'''^ditional 39 Teacher Leaders have 




been trained at the Canadian Institute of 
Reading Recovery. 

On December 16, 1996, the Manito- 
ba Minister of Education and Training 
announced the establishment of the 
Western Canadian Institute of Reading 
Recovery. The Institute was established 
through a partnership of Manitoba Edu- 
cation and Training, the University of 
Winnipeg and St. James- Ass inibo is 
School Division N. 2. The Western 
Canadian Institute will be working in 
collaboration with the Canadian Insti- 
tute of Reading Recovery and under the 
guidelines set by the Board of Gover- 
nors. 

The expansion of Reading Recovery 
has been most rapid in the province of 
Ontario where the Ontario Ministry of 
Education and Training has committed 
funding to the Canadian Institute for 
the next three years. The Ministry of 
Education and Training in Manitoba has 
also made a commitment to funding the 
Western Canadian Institute over the 
next three years. Nova Scotia’s Ministry 
is committed to the implementation of 
Reading Recovery by training six 



Teacher Leaders this year which will 
provide a Teacher Leader in each region 
of the province. 

Other provinces which have trained 
Reading Recovery Teacher Leaders 
include: British Columbia, Alberta, 
Quebec, Newfoundland/Labrador and 
New Brunswick. 

As of September 1996, there will be 
59 Teacher Leaders in Canada, three 
Trainers, and approximately 1,000 Read- 
ing Recovery teachers and teachers-in- 
training serving approximately 8,100 
children across the country. 

Since it opened, the Canadian Insti- 
tute has gained both national and 
provincial recognition, welcoming visi- 
tors from school boards and universities 
across the country. In 1993, Dame Marie 
Clay gave the Canadian Institute of 
Reading Recovery the right to the trade- 
mark as a quality control measure to 
ensure the standards in Canada as the 
national program began. 
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Trainers From Around the World Meet 

Rose Mary Estice, Clinical Trainer, The Ohio State University 



T he International Reading Recovery 
Trainer Group met in Dallas, Texas 
last April for two days of network' 
ing, problem-solving, and planning. This 
was the first meeting ever held for the 
total group. (Some international trainers 
met following the Second International 
Reading Recovery Conference in Califor- 
nia in 1995.) Trainers from Australia, 
Canada, England, New Zealand, and the 
United States participated. Marie Clay 
was present and had the opportunity to 
provide final remarks to each area of dis- 
cussion. 

The major topics discussed in both 
small and large groups were: Future Com- 
munication; Implementation in Districts, 
States, Countries; Research-Related Issues; 
Training Issuesf Review of The Reading 
Recovery Council of North America; 
International Leadership; Teaching Chil- 
dren; and The Theories That Guide Us. 
Clay ended the meeting with final remarks 
and! challenges to the group. 

As a result of recommendations from 
the trainer group. Bob Schwartz, trainer 
from Oakland University in Michigan, set 
up a list-serve whereby all trainers on e- 
mail can communicate to the total group. 
Predictions of progress was a recent topic 
in which many trainers shared their per- 
spectives. It has been suggested that 
school visits be the next issue on-line. 

V ^ 



The US trainers also used the list-serve for 
efficient communication surrounding the 
planning of the Teacher Leader Institutes. 
Trainers in New Zealand do not have 
access to e-mail yet, so for the time being 
their communication link will be by FAX. 

Another outcome of this April meeting 
was the nomination and election of an 
International Leadership Team of trainers 
who will work closely with Marie Clay to 
problem-solve Reading Recovery issues 
from within and outside the network. 
Results of the election are not available ^t 
the time of this writing. 

It was agreed that meetings including 
all trainers are critical for the future of 
Reading Recovery and consequently the 
trainer group has recommended one inter- 



national meeting a year. 

The North American trainers met for 
two days prior to the international meet- 
ing to finalize plans for the Teacher Leader 
Institutes and to discuss other trainer and 
RRCNA issues. 

The trainers rated the meetings as 
highly productive due in large part to the 
work of Mary Anne Doyle (trainer from 
the University of Connecticut) who 
presided over the meeting and Jane Ash- 
down (trainer from New York University) 
who was the chair of the Trainer Steering 
Committee. Of course the input from 
Marie Clay and the opportunity to discuss 
issues with international colleagues also 
contributed greatly to the productiveness 
of this time together. 



y 





A cross North America, there has 
been a need to expand the num- 
ber of Universities providing 
Teacher Leader training and the follow- 
ing services to maintain and enhance 
the growth of Reading Recovery: initial 
teacher leader training, on-going profes- 
sional development, and technical assis- 
tance necessary to ensure quality imple- 
mentation at the district level. 

To become a University training site 
the following steps have been estab- 
lished by the North American Trainers 



Group. To make application to establish 
a site, submit a letter of interest to Ms. 
jane Ashdown (212-998-5408 for 
address/fax) by January 15. Within 10 
days of receipt of letter, application 
materials and the Guidelines and Stan- 
dards of the RRCNA will be sent to the 
interested University from The Ohio 
State University. The University will in 
turn complete and return the applica- 
tion to The Ohio State University. 

At the spring trainers meeting, a 
summary of the application materials 



will be reviewed. Particular attention 
will be given to the following: institu- 
tional support for the program, sources 
of funding, support of local school sys- 
tems and the state education depart- 
ment, as well as the qualifications of the 
candidates. In some cases representatives 
from the applicant University may be 
invited to attend the Trainer’s meeting. 

These arrangements were designed to 
ensure a strong University based program 
and ensure that quality implementation is 
initiated from the beginning. 

J 
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Reading Recovery Council Incorporates 



After many months of discussion and develop- 
ment, the Reading Recovery Council of North 
America has completed the process of incorporation 
as a not-for-profit corporation. The Articles of 
Incorporation were filed with the Ohio Secretary of 
State on May 29, 1996, completing the process of 
organization which began several years ago. 

The Articles of Incorporation state that the 



Reading Recovery Council of North America was 
formed exclusively for charitable purposes to: 1) 
preserve the integrity of the Reading Recovery pro- 
gram and improve its effectiveness; 2) expand Read- 
ing Recovery programs throughout the United States 
and Canada; 3) provide high quality literacy educa- 
tion for all children; and 4) promote Reading Recov- 
ery programs to educators while fostering outreach, 



conununication, and research. 

In the process of incorporation, the bylaws 
which were published in the Spring 1995 issue of 
Council Connections were revised and relabeled 
Code of Regulations to conform with Ohio law. The 
following text is the exact text- as filed with the Arti- 
cles of Incorporation. - 



CODE OF REGULATIONS OF 
READING RECOVERY COUNCIL 
OF NORTH AMERICA, INC. 

ARTICLE 1 

NATURE AND PURPOSE 
Section 1.01. Nature. The Reading 
Recovery Council of North America, Inc. 
(“RRCNA”) is a membership, not for prof- 
it organization pursuing charitable and edu- 
cational endeavors. 

Section 1.02. Purpose and Mission . The 
purposes of diis Corporation are: 

(a) Preserving the integrity of the Reading 
Recovery Program and improving its 
effectiveness; 

(b) Providing Reading Recovery to every 
child who needs individual help in 
learning to read and write; 

(c) Strengthening the context within which 
Reading Recovery is implemented, and 

(d) Increasing knowledge a^ut how chil- 
dren and teachers learn. 

ARTICLE II 
MEMBERSHIP 

Section 2.01. Membership. The mem- 
bership of the Reading Recovery Council 
of North America (“RRCNA”), shall con- 
sist of two membership classes. The sole 
member of Class A of the corporation shall 
be Reading Recovery, Inc. (“RRT’). Class 
B membership shall be composed of indi- 
vidual members. Membership in good 
standing for Class B members shall be 
defined as all members current in the pay- 
ment of dues. 

Section 2.02. Membership Policy. The 
categories of membership and the annual 
dues shall be determined by the Board of 
Trustees (hereinafter all references to the 
Board sh^l mean the Board of Trustees. 
Trustees shall be referred to as Directors). 
Members in good standing shall be respon- 
sible for: voting for officers; participating 
in membership meetings; voting within a 
service category for representatives of the 
Board; and, participating in other business 
of RRCNA. Any person who wishes to 
support the purposes of RRCNA and to 
share in its work shall be eligible for mem- 
bership. Any member may be removed 
with cause by a majority vote of the Board 
at any meeting of the Board. 

Sectioii Membership Year. The 
membership year shall begin on the date 
the member’s dues payment is recorded by 
RRCNA and end on the same date in the 
following year. 

ARTICLE 111 

MEMBERSHIP MEETINGS 

Section 3.Q1. Annual Membenhip 
Meetings. The annual membership meeting 
for the consideration of any business that 
may properly come before such meeting 
shall be held on such date and at such 
place in time which may be fixed from 
time to time by the Directors. 

Section 3.02. Membership Meeting s 
Special membership meetings may be 
called only by the President, Secretary, or 
RRI. 

Section 3.03. Notice of Membership 
Meetings. Written notice stating the date, 
place and time of a membership meeting 
shall be given either by personal delivery 
or by mail not less than ten (10) and no 
more than sixty (60) days before the date 
of the meeting to all members by or at the 
direction of the President or Secretary. If 
such notice shall be addressed to a 
f his/her address as it appears on 
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the records of the Corporation. Notice of 
adjournment of a meeting need not be 
given if the date, place and time to which it 
is adjourned is fixed and announced at 
such meeting. 

Section 3.04. Waiver Notice. Notice 
of the date, place and time and purpose or 
purposes of any membership meeting may 
be waived in writing, either before or after 
holding of such meeting, by the members, 
which writing shall be filed with or entered 
upon the records of such meeting. The 
attendance of such representative of a 
member, in person or by proxy, at any such 
meeting without protesting the lack of a 
proper notice prior to or the commence- 
ment of the meeting shall be deemed to be 
a waiver by the member of notice of such 
meeting. 

Section 3.Q5. Quorum. The attendance 
of one hundred (KX)) members of Class B 
membership shall constitute a quorum for 
the official business meeting. 

ARTICLE IV 
DIRECTORS 

Section 4.Q1. Authority and Qualifica- 
tions. Except where law, the Articles or 
these Regulations otherwise provide, all 
authority of the Corporation shall be vested 
in and exercised by a Board of Directors. 
The Board shall direct and carry on the 
business and affairs of RRCNA. Responsi- 
bilities include the oversight of the mission 
and management of RRCNA, policy devel- 
opment, planning, evaluation, allocation 
and resource development, and the cre- 
ation/designation of chapters of RRCNA 
members. 

Section 4.02. Reserved Powers . 
Notwithstanding anything to the contrary 
in this Code of Reg^ations, the following 
corporate actions shall require the approval 
of both RRI and the Board: 

(a) Sale or other disposition of substantial- 
ly all of the Corporation’s assets. 

(b) Merger or consolidation of the Corpo- 
ration with, or into, another entity. 

(c) Liquidation and dissolution of the Cor- 
poration. 

(d) Distributions by the Corporation. 

(e) Amendment of the Corporation’s Arti- 
cles. 

(0 Amendment of this Code of Regula- 
tions. 

Section 4.03. Number of Directors and 
Term Office. A person elected or 
appointed as a Member of the Board shall 
have held membership in RRCNA for at 
least one year prior to their nomination. 

The initial Directors named in the Articles 
will serve until the next election. The num- 
ber of Directors of the Corporation shall 
not exceed twenty-five (25). Board mem- 
bers shall include: (a) the officers of the 
corporation; (b) special members serving 
by Presidential appointment with majority 
approval of the Board, including, but not 
limited to, the Chairperson of the Training 
Advisory Committee; (c) a representative 
of the Canadian Institute of Reading 
Recovery designated by CIRR, a represen- 
tative of Descubriendo La Lectura desig- 
nated by DLL, and a representative of any 
entity which receives a trademark designa- 
tion in North America; (d) the President of 
Reading Recovery Inc. and one Director of 
Reading Recovery, Inc. selected by the 
President of Reading Recovery Inc.; and 

(e) representative members from each of 
the following Reading Recovery service 
categories - trainers, teacher leaders, teach- 



ers, site coordinators and partners. The 
Board shall determine the number of Board 
members elected from each service catego- 
ry- 

Each elected Director from a service 
category shall be elected to serve a three 
(3) year term, one-third of the terms expir- 
ing aimually, or until his/her successor is 
duly elected and qualified or until his/her 
earlier resignation, removal from office, 
death, or otherwise provided in the Arti- 
cles. The number of Directors may be fixed 
or ch^ged by the Board at a membership 
meeting of the Board. No reduction in the 
number of Directors shall of itself have the 
effect of shortening the term of any incum- 
bent Director. An elected member from a 
service category may serve as a Director 
for no more than two (2) consecutive 
terms. 

Section 4.04. Election. Board members 
shall be elected annually by RRCNA mem- 
bers in good standing as follows: (a) a 
Nominating Committee chaired by the Past 
President and approved by the Board will 
be ^pointed by the President; (b) the 
Nominating ‘Committee shall develop a 
ballot containing nominees for each office 
and Board position to be filled; (c) the bal- 
lots shall be mailed to the active members 
of tile RRCNA by Match 1 of each year 
with instruction to return them not later 
than April 1, of each year and the election 
process will be completed by May 1 of 
each year, (d) the counting of ballots is the 
responsibility of Elections Committee 
chai^ by the \^ce President. Nominees 
receiving the highest number of votes will 
be declared elected; and, (e) in the event of 
a tie vote, the Election Committee will pro- 
pose a process to resolve ties. Board mem- 
bers shall take office July 1 following their 
election or appointment. All Board mem- 
bers must have been a member of RRCNA 
for at least one year prior to their nomina- 
tion. 

Section 4.05. Removal. A Director or 
Directors may be moved from office, with 
cause, only by a majority vote of the 
Board. The Director or Directors in ques- 
tion shall not participate in said vote. In 
case of any such removal, the new Director 
may be elected at the same meeting for the 
unexpired term of each Director removed. 
F^ure to elect a Director to fill the unex- 
pired term of any Director removed shall 
be deemed to create a vacancy in the 
Board. 

Section 4.06. Vacancies. Any vacancy 
of tile Board caused by death, resignation, 
disqualification, removal or any other 
cause shall be filled by a m^ority vote of 
the remaining Board memb^, and the 
elected Director shall hold office until the 
next annual election at which time a per- 
manent replacement will be elected by the 
membership. 

Section 4.07. Resignation. Any Board 
member may resign at any time by giving 
written notice to the President or to the 
Secretary of RRCNA. The resignation of 
any Board member shall take effect at the 
time that the resigning member specifies in 
writing. The acceptance of such resignation 
shall not be necessary to nnntf<^ it effective. 

Section 4.08. Status Change. Any Board 
member who no longer satisfies the eligi- 
bility criteria for the representational cate- 
gory from which that member was elected 
may continue to serve through the remain- 
der of the current fiscal year but may not 



stand for re-election in that representational 
category. 

Section 4.09. Meetings. A miiumum of 
two (2) regular meetings of the Board shall 
be held each year at such time and place as 
the Board may determine by a vote of the 
majority of the entire Board. The Directors 
shall hold such other meetings as may from 
time to time be called. Meetings of the 
Directors may be held through any com- 
munications equipment if all persons par- 
ticipating can hear each other, and partici- 
pation in a meeting pursuant to this 
provision shall constitute presence at such 
a meeting. 

Section 4.10. Notice of Meetings. 

Notice of the time and place of each meet- 
ing of the Directors which notice is 
required by law, the Articles or these Regu- 
lations sh^ be given to each of the Direc- 
tors by at least one of the following meth- 
ods: (a) by writing mailed not less than two 
(2) weeks before such meeting and 
addressed to the residence or usual place of 
business of a Director, as such address 
appears on the records of the Corporation; 
or, (b) by telegraph, cable, radio, or fax, 
sent to the residence or usual place of busi- 
ness of a Director as the same appears on 
the records of the Corporation, not later 
than ten (10) days before such meeting; or, 
(c) personally or by telephone not later 
than (10) days before such meeting. 

Notice given to a Director by any one of 
the methods specified in these Regulations 
shall be sufficient, and the method giving 
notice to all Directors need not be uniform. 
Notice of any meeting of Directors may be 
given only by the President or Secretary of 
the Corporation or by the Directors calling 
the nweting. Notice of adjournment of a 
meeting of the Directors need not be given 
at the time and place to which it is 
adjourned or fixed and aimounced at such 
meeting. 

Section 4. 1 1. jYaiver of Notice. Nnticp 
of any meeting of Directors may be waived 
in writing, before or after the holding of 
such meeting, by any Director, which writ- 
ing shall be filed with or enter^ upon the 
records of the meeting. The attendance of 
any Trustee or any meeting of Directors 
without protesting, prior to or at the com- 
mencement of the meeting, the lack of 
proper notice shall be deemed to be a 
waiver by him or her of notice of such 
meeting. 

ARTICLE V 

OFFICERS 

Section 5J1L Roster of Officers. The 
Officers of this Ck)rporation will consist of 
the following: (1) president; (2) President- 
Elect; (3) Past-President; (4) Vice Presi- 
dent; (5) Secretary; and (6) Treasurer. The 
Officers shall be members of the Board. 

Section 5.Q2. Selection iif Officers. The 
President shall serve for a term of one year. 
The President-Elect shall serve with the 
^dance of the President for one (1) year 
in preparation for his or her term as Presi- 
dent. The \^ce President shall serve with 
the guidance of the President-Elect for one 
year in preparation for his/her term as Pres- 
ident-Elect. The Past President shall serve 
a term of one year following his/her term 
as President. TTie TVeasurer shall be 
appointed by the President and will serve 
one year. The Treasurer may be reappoint- 
ed up to a maximum of three years. The 
Secretary and Vice President shall be elect- 
ed by the membership and shall serve one 
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year. All officers must have been a member 
of RRCNA for at least one year prior to 
their nomination. 

Section 5.03. President. The President 
will, subject to the control of the Board or 
any Committees, supervise and control the 
affairs of the Corporation. The President 
will perform all duties incident to the 
office and any other duties that may be 
required by these Regulations or prescribed 
by the Board. 

The President shall appoint the Treasur- 
er and the Special Members of the Board. 
The President shall also appoint the mem- 
bers and chairs of committees with the 
approval of the Board. The President shall 
chair the Board, the Executive Committee, 
and Administrative Conmiittee, and annu- 
ally present the status of the organization. 
The President shall become Past President 
at the end of his/her term. 

ident-Elect will be a member of the 
Administrative Committee and carry out 
any other duties as desigimted by the Presi- 
dent and approved by the Board. The Pres- 
ident-Elect shall becoine the President at 
the end of his/her term. In the event that 
either the President or the Past President 
are unable to carry out the duties of the 
President, the President-Elect shall do so. 

In this instance, the President-Elect shall 
serve for the balance of the term and the 
subsequent year as President. 

Section 5.05. Vice President. The Vice 
President shall perform any duties that may 
be prescribed by the Board. The Vice Pres- 
ident shall serve as Chair of the Elections 
Committee. The Vice President shall 
become President-Elect at the end of 
his/her term. In the event that the Presi- 
dent-Elect is unable to complete his/her 
term, the Vice President sh^ serve the 
remainder of this term and the subsequent 
year as President-Elect. 

Section 5.06. Secretary. The Secretary 
will keep minutes of all meetings of the 
Board, be the custodian of the corporate 
records, give all notices as are required by 
law or by these Regulations, and, general- 
ly, perform all duties incident to the office 
of Secretary and any other duties as may 
be required by law, by the Articles of 
Incorporation, or by these Regulations, or 
that may be assigned by the Board. A cur- 
rent listing of the committees will be kept 
by the Secretary. 

Section 5.07. Treasurer . The Treasurer 
will have charge and custody of all funds 
of this Corporation, and will deposit the 
funds as required by the Board, keep and 
maintain adequate and correct accounts of 
the Corporation's properties and business 
transactions, render reports and account- 
ings to the Directors and to the Members 
as required by the Board or by Members or 
by law. The Treasurer will perform in gen- 
eral all duties incident to the office of Trea- 
surer and any other duties as may be 
required by law, by the Articles of Incorpo- 
ration, or by these Regulations, or that may 
be assigned by the Board. The Treasurer 
shall serve as the chair of the Finance 
Committee. 

Section 5.Q8. P^t President. The Past 
President shall chair the Nominating Com- 
mittee and perform such other duties as 
from time to time may be assigned by the 
President and approved by the Board. In 
the absence of the President, or in the 
event of the President’s inability or refusal 
to act, the Past President shall perform the 
duties of the President for the balance of 
the President’s term, and continue to serve 
simultaneously as Past President. 

Section 5.09. Election Procedures. The 
Vice President and Secretary shall be elect- 
ed armually by members in good standing 
in the same manner as the Board. Officers 
shall take office July 1 following election. 

Section 5.10. Removal of Officers. Anv 
Officer elected or appointed to office may 
be removed by the persons authorized 
under these Regulations to elect or appoint 
Officers whenever in their judgment the 



best interests of this Corporation will be 
served. However, any removal will be 
without prejudice to any contract rights of 
the Officer so removed. 

Section 5.11. Resignation. Any Officer 
may resign at any time by giving written 
notice to the Bo^ or the President or the 
Secretary. A resignation shall take effect at 
the time specific therein, and unless oth- 
erwise specified, shall become effective 
upon delivery. The acceptance of such res- 
ignation shall not be necessary to make it 
effective unless so specified in the resigna- 
tion. 

Section 5.12. Vacancy. Anv vacancy in 
a Board of Director’s office for any reason 
may be filled by the Board in such a man- 
ner as it determines to be appropriate under 
the circumstances. 

Section 5.13. Delegation of Duties. In 
the absence of any officer or assistant offi- 
cer or for any other reason which the 
Board may deem sufficient, the Board may 
delegate the authorities and duties of any 
officer to any other officer, assistant offi- 
cer, or to any Director. In addition to the 
foregoing, each officer or assistant officer 
shall perform all duties as may from time 
to time be delegated to each of them by 
this Code of Regulations or by the Board 
or any committee of Directors as provided 
in this Code of Regulations. 

ARTICLE VI 
INFORMAL ACTION 

Section 6.01. Waiver of Notice. When- 
ever any notice nliatever is required to be 
given under the provisions of the Nonprofit 
Corporation Law, the Articles of Incorpc^- 
tion of this Corporation, or these Regula- 
tions, a waiver of the notice in writing 
signed by the person or persons entitled to 
notice, whether before or after the time 
stated in the waiver, will be deemed equiv- 
alent to the giving of the notice. The waiv- 
er must, in the case of a special meeting of 
Members, specify the general nature of the 
business to be transacted. 

Section 6.02. Action bv Consent. Anv 
action required by law or under the Arti- 
cles of Incorporation of this Corporation or 
these Regulations, or any action that other- 
wise may be taken at a meeting of either - 
the Members or Board, may be taken with- 
out a meeting if a consent in writing, set- 
ting forth the action taken, is signed by all 
the persons entitled to vote with regard to 
the subject matter of the consent, or all 
Directors in office, and filed with the Sec- 
retary of the Corporation. 

ARTICLE Vn 
COMMITTEES 

Section 7.01. Program Standing Com- 
mittees. The Board may in its work desig- 
nate Program Standing Committees to ful- 
fill duties as needed. Members of Program 
Standing Committees shall be recommend- 
ed by the President and approved by the 
Board. A member of Descubriendo La Lec- 
ture and of the Canadian Institute of Read- 
ing Recovery will be represented on all 
Program Standing Committees. 

Section 7.02. Governance Standing 
Committees. The Board nmy in its work 
designate Governance Stan^g Commit- 
tees to fulfill duties as needed. Members of 
Governance Standing Committees shall be 
recommended by the President and 
approved by the Board. Whenever possible 
a member of Descubriendo La Lecture and 
of the Canadian Institute of Reading 
Recovery will be represented on all Gover- 
nance Standing Committees. 

Section 7.03. Subcommittees. Standing 
Committees may create subcommittees to 
fulfill commissioned tasks by presenting a 
written request to the President for 
approval. Subcommittees of Standing 
Committees function with the same mem- 
bership and term stmctures as the parent 
committee. 

Section 7.04. Terms of Commirtpc 
Members. Standing Committee and Sub- 
committee members shall serve three (3) 
year terms with one-third of the terms 
expiring annually. Full terms are renewable 



for members up to six years of total service 
per member. 

Section 7.05. Ad hoc Committees. The 
Board may in its work employ Ad hoc 
Committees which shall have duties and 
responsibilities as are granted to them by 
the Board. The Ad hoc Conunittee mem- 
bers shall be recommended by the Presi- 
dent and approved by the Board to carry 
forth a specified mission. 

Section 7.06. Temis for Ad hoc Com- 
mittee Members. Ad hoc Committee mem- 
bers shall be appointed for as long as nec- 
essary to complete the assigned task. 

S^tion 7.07. Formal Action for Com- 
mittees. In all noatteis eventuating in for- 
mal action by Committees, each attending 
member shall have one vote. A majority 
vote of the members present shall be nec- 
essary for a proposition to prevail unless 
otherwise noted in these bylaws. 

Section 7.08. Executive Committee. 
With the exception of the power to fill 
vacancies on ffie Board and to encumber 
fiduciary responsibility wholly or severally 
upon the Board, the Executive Committee 
shall have the power of the Board between 
meetings of the Board. It shall be com- 
posed of the elected and appointed officers 
of RRCNA. Four members of the Execu- 
tive Committee shall constitute a quorum. 
Notice of all meetings shall be given to all 
members of the Committee. A sinq>le 
majority vote shall be decisive. Minutes 
sh^ be mailed to all Board members. 
Meetings may be held via telephone con- 
ference call as needed. Actions of the 
Executive Committee shall be ratified by 
the Board at its next regularly scheduled 
meeting. 

ARTICLE Vni 
OPERATIONS 

Section 8.Q1. Fiscal Year. The fiscal 
year of this Corporation is July 1 through 
June 30. 

Section 8.02. Execution of Documents. 
Except as otherwise provided by law, 
checks, drafts, promissory notes, orders for 
payment of money, and other evidences of 
indebtedness of this Corporation will be 
signed by the Treasurer, the President or 
the Executive Director. Contracts, leases, 
or other instruments executed in the name 
of and on behalf of the Corporation will be 
signed by the Secretary and countersigned 
by the President or the Executive Director, 
and will have attached copies of the resolu- 
tions of the Board certified by the Secre- 
tary authorizing their execution. 

Section 8.03. Books and Records. This 
Corporation will keep correct and complete 
books and records of account, and will also 
keep minutes of the proceedings of its 
Members, Board, and Executive Commit- 
tees. The Corporation will keep at its.prin- 
cipal place of business a membership reg- 
ister giving the names, addresses, classes 
and other details of the membership of 
each member, and the original or a copy of 
its Regulations including amendments to 
date certified by the Secretary of the Cor- 
poration. 

Section 8.04. Inspection of Books and 
Records. All books and records of this Cor- 
poration may be inspected by any Member, 
or the Member’s agent or attorney, for any 
proper purpose at any reasonable time on 
written demand under oath stating the pur- 
pose of the inspection. 

Section 8.QS. Annual Review. The 
Board shall cause the books and records to 
be kept and annually reviewed and shall 
make the aimual review available to mem- 
bers. 

Section 8.06. Nonprofit Operation. 

This Corporation will not have or issue 
share of stock. No dividend will be paid, 
and no part of the income of this Corpora- 
tion will be distributed to its Members, 
Directors, or Officers. However, the Cor- 
poration may pay compensation in a rea- 
sonable amount to Members, Officers, or 
Directors for services rendered. 

Section 8.07. Loans to Management. 
This Corporation will make no loans to 



any of its Directors or Officers. 

Section 8.08. Conflict of Interest. 
Whenever a member of the Board has 
cause to believe that a matter to be voted 
upon would involve that member in a con- 
flict of interest, that member shall 
armounce the conflict of interest and shall 
abstain fiom voting on such matter. Con- 
flict of interest is any matter and/or occa- 
sion that may provide or result, either 
directly or indirectly, in personal advantage 
or gain to the member. 

Section 8 09. Executive Director 
A ppointment and Authority. The Board 
may appoint an Executive Director who 
shall be the chief executive officer of the 
RRCNA. The Executive Director shall be 
responsible for the administration of 
RRCNA subject to the policies and action 
of the Board. The Executive Director shall 
execute the policies of the Board and apply 
the action of the Board to the broader pub- 
lic as appropriate. The Executive Director 
shall have such authority as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of RRCNA, 
including, but not limited to, executing all 
legal documents on behalf of RRCNA as 
needed to perform the functions of 
RRCNA, appointing persoimel necessary 
for the operation of RRCNA, delegating 
responsibility, and authority to another per- 
son, issuing checks, drafts, or orders for 
payment of money, notes, or other evi- 
dence of indebtedness issued in the name 
of RRCNA, and investing funds to provide 
additional resources to further the purposes 
of RRCNA. 

Section 8.10. Investments. The Board, 
in compliance with accepted standards of 
fiduciary conduct, will invest funds to pro- 
vide additional resources to further the pur- 
poses of the RRCNA. 

Section 8.11. Diversity. In the nomina- 
tion, election and appointment procedures 
of the RRCNA a b^ance shall be sought 
from the full diversity of individuals that 
compose RRCNA including, but not limit- 
ed to, racial, ethnic, geographical, gender, 
age, and language diversity, as well as 
individuals representing Descubriendo La 
Lecture, Canadian Institute of Reading 
Recovery, and any other entity which 
received a trademark designation in North 
America. RRCNA will not endorse any 
religion. 

poration shall indemnify any officer, direc- 
tor or employee of the Corporation who 
was or is a party or is threatened to be 
made a par^ to any threatened, pending or 
completed action, suit or proceeding, 
whether civil, criminal, administrative or 
investigative (including, without limitation, 
any action threatened or instituted by or in 
the right of the Corporation) by reason of 
the fact that he/she is or was a director, 
officer, employee, agent or volunteer of the 
Corporation, against expenses (including 
but without limitation, attorneys’ fees, fil- 
ing fees, court reporters’ fees and transcript 
costs), judgments, fines in amounts paid in 
settlement actually and reasonably incurred 
by he or she in connection with such 
action, suit or proceeding if he/she acted in 
good faith in a manner he/she reasonably 
believed to be in or not opposed to the best 
interest of the Corporation, and with 
respect to any criminal action or proceed- 
ing he/she h^ no reasonable cause to 
believe that his/her conduct was unlawful. 
Such indetimification shall not be deemed 
exclusive of any other rights to which 
he/she may be otherwise entitled. 

ARTICLE IX 
AMENDMENT 

Article 9.01. Modification of Re gula- 
tions. The power to alter, amend, or repeal 
these Regulations, or to adopt new Regula- 
tions, to the extent allowed by law, is vest- 
ed in RRI and the Board pursuant to Sec- 
tion 4.02. 
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June 1996 RRCNA Board Highlights 



The Reading Recovery Council of 
North America Board of Directors and 
Standing Committee Chairpersons met 
in June following the Teacher Leader 
Institute in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Highlights of the meeting are as follows: 

1 . Adopted the Articles of Incorporation 
and the Code of Regulations (formerly 
known as the Bylaws) as revised by 
amendment at the January 1996 
Board meeting. 

2. Received a draft Handbook which is 
being developed by the Bylaws Com- 
mittee to record the policies and pro- 
cedures of the Council and its stand- 
ing committees. 

3. Revised the Elections procedures to 
eliminate the requirement of member 
signature on the ballot envelop. 

4. Adopted a new format for information 
which will be collected by the Nomi- 
nating Committee. (See Nominations 
Form included in this newsletter.) 



5. Directed a Subcommittee of the 
Development and Membership Com- 
mittee to develop a model for affilia- 
tions of local, state, and regional orga- 
nizations with the Council which 
includes fees for services and varia- 
tions that might occur from one to 
another specific affiliation. 

6. Adopted a resolution for joint mem- 
berships between the Council and the 
Canadian Institute of Reading Recov- 
ery in which Canadian members of 
the Council will receive their mem- 
bership benefits through the Canadian 
Institute; the proposal is subject to 
approval of the Board of the Canadian 
Institute. 

7. Adopted a policy governing the 
acceptance of monetary and other 
contributions which provides for the 
Board to accept or reject contribu- 
tions and to determine the appropri- 
ate expenditure of contributions 



unless specifically negotiated with the 
donor. ) 

8. Adopted a motion to draft a letter to 
be sent to individuab and groups 
which use the Reading Recovery and 
Reading Recovery Council of North 
America affiliation inappropriately. 

9. Received a report from the Research 
Committee indicating the Commit- 
tee's new directions for its future work. 
(See related article in this newsletter.) 

10. Adopted an Implementation Commit- 
tee project to pilot changes in the sys- 
tem for reporting data for Reading 
Recovery children; Carol Lyons, Bob 
Schwartz, Billie Askew, Joe Groom, 
and others will be working on this 
project. 

11. Adopted the Council's budget for 
1996-97 including the development of 
new revenue sources and membership 
recruitment and renewal strategies. , ^ 

12. Reappointed Douglas Kammerer to ^ 
serve as Treasurer and appointed Deb^^ 
orah Dillon and Connie Williams to 
serve as Presidential appointments to5 , 
the Board of Directors. 

13. Charged an ad hoc committee of 
Irene Fountas, Billie Askew, and 
Carol Lyons with creating a plan for a 
Summer Academy for 1997. 

14» Recognized outgoing Board members 
Edwin Denton and Iva McCants for 
their contributions to the Board; rec- 
ognized Jan Gaffney for her contribu- 
tions as Chairperson of the Research 
Committee; recognized Gay Su Pin- 
nell for her service as Founding Presi- 
dent of the Reading Recovery Council 
of North America. 




RRCNA Board members and committee chairpersons pause for a photograph during the June meeting of the Board of Directors. 
Seated, left to right: Connie Thomas (Site Coordinator Representative), Gay Su PInnell (Trainer - Past President), Diane O'Shaugh- 
nessy Dunn (Teacher Representative), Carol Lyons (Trainer - President), Joetta Beaver (Teacher Leader - President-Elect), Gerry 
Haggard (Teacher Leader Representative). Middle Row, left to right: Sue Hundley (Teacher Leader Representative), Jeanne Milo- 
vanovic (Representative of the Canadian Institute of Reading Recovery), Margaret Griffin (Site Coordinator Representative), Mary 
Ann Doyle (Trainer - Chairperson of the Publications and Communication Committee), Olivia Rub (Representative of Descubriendo 
La Lectura), Jan Gaffney (Chairperson of the Research Committee), Lynn Salem (Teacher Representative). Back Row, left to right: 
Dianne Stuart (Trainer Representative), Doug Kammerer (Site Coordinator - Treasurer), David Morlarty (Partner Representative), 
Bill Lynch (Partner Representative), Deborah Dillon (Chairperson of the Development and Membership Committee), Irene Fountas 
(Chairperson of the Training Advisory Committee), Billie Askew (Trainer - Vice President), Cliff Johnson (Trainer Representative). 
Unavailable at the time the picture was taken were outgoing Board members Edwin Denton (Partner Representative), Iva McCants 
(appointed member), incoming secretary Maribeth Schmitt, Nancy Zimpher (representing Reading Recovery, Inc.), and Connie 
Williams (former secretary and presidential appointment to the Board). Committee Chairpersons unavailable for the picture were 
Noel Jones (Trainer - Guidelines and Standards Committee) and Patricia Kelly (Trainer - Incoming Chairperson, Research Committee). 
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Membership Application - Reading Recovery Council of North America 






Join your colleagues throughout North America in ^ professional association for Reading Recovery. Reading Recovery CouncU 
of North America provides Reading Recovery educators with expanded opportunities for leadership, professional development, 
and advocacy for Reading Recovery. 

Benefits of membership in RRCNA include: 

* A network of colleagues throughout the Continent. 

* A one-year subscription to RRCNA newsletters 

® Council Connections 

® The Running Record or Network News 

* A one-year subscription to Literacy, Teaching and Learning, 

RRCNAs professional journal for early literacy educators. 

* Special member rates on RRCNA publications. 

* Voted representation on the RRCNA Board of Directors. 

* A lapel pin and membership certificate for new members. 

Use this form to join or renew your membership. Copy to your colleagues and ask them to join, too. 



Name Employer 

Work Street Address . 

City 

Work Phone 

Home Street Address 

City State/Province Zip Code 

Home Phone Home FAX Home E-Mail 

Preferred Mailing Address: Home Work 

I received my Reading Recovery training at during 19 

Please check the appropriate items: I am: renewing my membership a new member 

I am a: Leader Trainer RR Teacher Teacher Leader Site Coordinator Partner ( ^ ) 

I would like a: $40 U.S. one-year membership $100 U.S. one-year supporting membership (Provides development funds) 

I am associated with Descubriendo La Lectura. 

Please send me a copy of the Best of the Running Record at a reduced price of $4.00. 



. State/Province . 



, Zip Code . 



Work FAX 



. Work E-Mail . 
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OF NORTH AMERICA 



ERIC 



_ Visa or MasterCard 

Expiration Date _ I _ mo. _ I _ yr. 
Signature: 



Please send completed form with your check, 
credit card information, or purchase order 
made out to RRCNA to the following address: 

Reading Recovery Council of North America 
1929 Kenny Rd., Suite 100 
Columbus OH 43210'1069 
(614)292^7111 

2y 



Office Use Only 
Remittance Advice: Reading 
Recovery 

Name 

Check # 



Sales Order # _ 

Date 

Amount 
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President’s Message 

Carol A. Lyons 




t has been two years since the Reading Recovery Council of North 
America (RRCNA) was first established. One only needs to read 
the last three issues of Council Connections to realize that many 
exciting and important things have been happening during that time. 

Perhaps the most important, however, has been the self-examination 
we have undertaken, leading to the formulation of our vision of the 
future of RRCNA. 

Members of the 1996 -1997 RRCNA Board of Directors, Standing Committee Chairpersons 
and Marie Clay convened in Columbus, OH on July 26, 27 and 28, 1996 to participate in a 
strategic planning process. Mr. Mike Bums from Brody & Weiser, a consulting firm in New 
Haven, Connecticut, facilitated the process. Mike is familiar with RRCNA since he had assist- 
ed in the initial development of the organizational structure and bylaws. 

The practical work of the strategic planning meeting was structured in five main areas: 

(1) Developing Vision, Mission, and Purpose statements; (2) Discussing SWOTs - internal 
Strengths and Weaknesses over which we have some degree of control and external Opportu- 
nities and Threats, over which we have little control except as we may exert influence over 
time; (3) Identifying strategic issues which will affect RRCNA in the short (one year) and long 
(five years) terms; (4) Discussing strategies for addressing each of the strategic issues; (5) Iden- 
tifying areas of research and information needed to inform the strategic planning process. The 
Board appointed a strategic planning committee chaired by the past president of RRCNA, Gay 
Su Pinnell, and including Joetta Beaver, Deborah Dillon, Gerry Haggard, and David Moriarty, 
to define goal areas, objectives, and tasks which will comprise the strategic plan. This process 
will be completed by June 1997 and will guide the Council continued on next page 



Executive Director’s Message 



Jean Bussell 






n the Summer 1996 issue of Council Connections, I related the 
messages of change which came out of the Teacher Leader Institutes 
and applied them to Reading Recovery. In this message I want to 
reflect on the changes that are occurring in the Reading Recovery 
Council of North America itself. 

In some ways, the beginning of Reading Recovery in North America 
was the beginning of the Initiation Stage of the Council. As the Read- 
ing Recovery network began to grow across this continent, a high need 
was recognized for an organization which could serve as a vehicle for 
communication among the widespread initiators of Reading Recovery. 

The models of other associations were studied and a model unique to Reading Recovery was 
designed to be the Council. Strong advocates spoke out and committed themselves to work 
actively for the Council’s establishment. As a result, the Council was created and its efforts 
to support the full implementation of Reading Recovery began. 

From a very self-oriented approach, I can say that the Council’s Implementation Stage 
began when I arrived as Executive Director! But in fact, the 

continued on next page 
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presidents Message (continued) 
over the next four or five years. 

Each of the five areas was discussed at 
length. The first area, however, develop- 
ing vision, mission and purpose state- 
ments for our organization was a very 
thoughtful and stimulating exercise. 
After two days of thorough discussion 
we agreed to the following: 



So the main work of the Strategic 
Planning Process is done. But in another 
sense it has just begun. We must strive 
to make the vision, mission and purpose 



of RRCNA a reality. We must think, 
too, about the Council in the context of 
an educational and political community 
that continues to question the literacy 
education of children, especially those 
who are not learning how to read and 
write. 

We have started to envision the kind 
of organization RRCNA intends to be as 
we approach the 
millennium. We 
have begun to 
identify for future 
discussion and 
refinement our pri- 
orities and resource 
needs. We have 
shown, implicitly, 
that RRCNA has 
grown in strength 
and stature to 
become a powerful 
force in literacy 
education of low 
progress children 
and, indeed, in primary literacy educa- 
tion as a whole. 

As as organization committed to sus- 
taining the integrity of Reading Recov- 



ery and expanding its implementa- 
tion, RRCNA is now in a position to be 
influential beyond our local, regional, 
state, and provincial borders, to serve as 
a mediator on a wide range of literacy 
issues, to connect voices from the past 
with current ways of understanding liter- 
acy problems and solutions, and most 
importantly, to prepare and challenge 
ourselves to deal with the demands of an 
ever- changing global society. It is my 
responsibility to see that we do these 
things well — in short, to strive for 
excellence by fostering a climate that 
encourages vigorous self-examination so 
that we continue to ask ourselves impor- 
tant questions. How do we become 
stronger? How do we improve? What do 
we want to accomplish? How are we 
going to achieve our goals? 

I am grateful for this opportunity to 
acknowledge the important role you will 
play as we continue to address these very 
practical questions. Your efforts to 
uphold the vision, ensure the mission, 
and support the purpose of RRCNA will 
be greatly appreciated. 



Vision — Tlie vision of RRCNA is that children 
will be proficient readers and writers by the end 
of first grade. 

Mission — The mission of RRCNA is to ensure 
access to Reading Recovery for every child who 
needs its support. 

Purpose — The purpose of RRCNA is to sustain 
the integrity of Reading Recovery and expand 
its implementation by increasing the number of 
individuals who understand, support, and coT 
laborate to achieve the mission of the Council. 



Executive Director's Message (continued) 

Council’s initiators/founders already had 
begun the implementation process by 
electing a Board of Directors, establish- 
ing the standing committee structures, 
and publishing a variety of newsletters 
and other publications. For me, then, 
the responsibility was to strengthen the 
Council’s implementation. My responsi- 
bilities clearly reflect the organization’s 
need for orchestration of activities and 
agendas. With a twenty-two member 
Board of Directors, thirteen standing 
committees, 7000 members, three 
newsletters, a professional journal, other 
publications, conferences and institutes, 
membership services, and routine orga- 
nizational maintenance functions, the 
need for orchestration is clear to me 
every moment of every day. The secret 
to success is sharing the responsibility 
and control of these activities. The 
Council is rich with volunteers who 
serve on the Board, on committees, on 
special task forces, on information net- 



works, and in many other ways. Expand- 
ing this responsibility and control to 
more members is an important part of 
my job as Executive Director. All this 
support for our efforts creates pressure to 
be even more successful, to address more 
issues, to expand our scope. The Board’s 
strategic planning process as described in 
Carol Lyons’ President’s Message in part 
is our attempt to address the pressure to 
do more. Without purpose and a clear 
sense of actions needed to achieve that 
purpose, the Council cannot maintain 
its focus on our primary goal of full 
implementation of Reading Recovery. 
We are providing ourselves with techni- 
cal assistance from within and from out- 
side resources to help us strengthen the 
Council’s own implementation. In spe- 
cific ways we are addressing the data and 
information system needs to insure that 
we are serving our members in the most 
effective and efficient means possible. 

We are utilizing external resources to 



assist us in defining our public relations, 
government relations, and fundraising 
strategies. We are using external assis- 
tance to insure the Council’s corporate, 
legal, and financial well-being. The 
reward for all this activity is the further 
development of our organization into a 
strong system of communication and 
advocacy for our members. 

As a result of the Board’s strategic 
planning process, we have been focusing 
on four areas which will contribute to 
the full implementation of the Reading 
Recovery Council of North America. 
The first area is the development of a 
membership services plan. This plan 
incorporates changes in our membership 
processing system to get new members 
into our database more quickly and effi- 
ciently and to process the new member 
benefits packages more timely. The plan 
also includes routine mailing of renewal 
membership notices and responses. A 

continued on next page 
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^continued previous page 



large and annual component of the 
membership services plan is reconcilia- 
tion of information from the database of 
the National Data Evaluation Center 
and the Council so that we can keep the 
databases current for all Reading Recov- 
ery persormel. The membership plan 
also includes ideas for new member 
recruitment and for new membership 
services. In the next Council Connec- 
tions newsletter, we plan to publish the 
results of the Membership Satisfaction 
Survey conducted during this autumn. 

The second area of focus in the 
Council’s current stage of implementa- 
tion is the definition of a process for 
Board decision-making that includes a 
path for consultation. The process will 
include information that defines the 
roles and responsibilities of all con- 
stituents related to the decision-making 
process. The Board’s Administrative 



V 



Committee is developing the model for 
this process. The third area of focus is a 
financial analysis of the organization. 
This focus is intended to help insure 
that our time and resources are being 
expended in a manner which reflects the 
priorities of the organization. The strate- 
gic planning process includes the estab- 
lishment of goals and objectives which 
will be the basis for the financial analy- 
sis. The fourth area of focus is clarifica- 
tion of the Council’s relationship with 
The Ohio State University. This clarifi- 
cation is essential in that The Ohio 
State University holds the trademark for 
Reading Recovery in the United States. 
A contractual agreement currently is 
under negotiation which will clarify the 
Council’s responsibility for and use of 
the trademark. 

In the Institutionalization Stage, the 
Council will become embedded in the 
life of each member and in the educa- 



tional environments in which each ^ 
member works. The Council will assist 
in finding new links to instruction 
which will support the continued evolu- 
tion of Reading Recovery. The Council 
will be widespread, involving thousands 
of individuals in the work of Reading 
Recovery and early literacy. The Coun- 
cil will assist in removing competing pri- 
orities by demonstrating the ways in 
which Reading Recovery works in col- 
laboration with other educational pro- 
grams. And finally, the Council will pro- 
vide continuing assistance to our 
members in achieving the goals of Read- 
ing Recovery at the local level. 

As always, I welcome your comments 
and suggestions for the Council’s service 
to you. 

[With appreciation, again, to Carol 
Rolheiser, Andrew Hargreaves, and 
Matthew Miles.] 

J 




New Publications Available 

— Order NOW! 






The Council is pleased to armounce the availabil- 
ity of three publications. 

The Reidsed Edition of Leadership for Literacy: 
A Quidebook for School-Based Planning. This pub- 
lication is revised from the version published earlier 
this year, is more readable, and has direct applicabili- 
ty to Reading Recovery. It is specifically designed for 
schools which are developing new approaches to 
Title I funding and programming. It highlights ways 
to provide for Reading Recovery programs under 
new Title I regulations. 

DesctAriendo La Lectura Booklist* Hie Council, 
in conjunction with the Descubriendo La Lectura 
National Collaborative, has published the J 996-97 
Booklist. The Booklist is a spiral bound, sixty-page 
document with books organized in separate sections 
by title, by level, and by publisher. Forms are includ- 
ed for recommendations for future additions, dele- 
tions, and level changes. 

V 



Site Coordinator's Handbook. A Subcommittee of 
the Council’s Implementation Committee has com- 
pleted the new Site Coordinator's Handbook. This 
document is a “must have” for Reading Recovery site 
coordinators. It contains descriptions of Reading — 
Recovery, the site coordinator role, time lines and 
issues for the teacher leader training year (including, 
analysis of costs involved), responsibilities and char- 
acteristics of teacher training sites, definition and 
calculation of full implementation, developing con- 
sortia, research and evaluation responsibilities, refer- 
ences and related readings, and room to expand as 
more information is developed for site coordinators. 
The Handbook is over 100 pages in length and is 
presented as a three-ring binder with dividers and 
room for expansion. 

Order any or all of these publications from the 
order form in this newsletter. 
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^Classroom Connections 

More and more members of the Reading Recovery Council of North America are classroom teachers. In 
order to address their classroom interests, the Editor is pleased to introduce this new feature in Council 
Connections. Classroom Connections" will be a regular column starting in this issue. Our thanks to 
Gay Su Pinnell and the The Ohio State University for permission to print this article. 

Using an ABC Center to Help Children Learn about 
Letters, Sounds, Words, and How They Work^ 

Gay Su Pinnell 



The purpose of this article is to 
describe how teachers can support chil- 
dren’s learning about letters, sounds and 
words by providing an ABC center in 
the classroom. The paper addresses sev- 
eral questions, provides examples of 
activities in an ABC center, and sug- 
gests materials. 

What do good readers do? 

Good readers focus on meaning and 
divide their attention so that they can 
quickly and efficiently use visual aspects 
of print (letters, letter clusters, related 
sounds, words, and parts of words) in 
functional ways while reading with 
phrasing and fluency. Reading involves 
using graphic symbols (letters clustered 
to represent words) that are embedded 
in continuous text. The challenge for 
teachers is to help children develop a 
repertoire of flexible strategies for solv- 
ing words while they are reading for 
meaning. 

As children learn about the written 
code, they recognize letters and words in 
isolation; this is useful knowledge. The 
real test, however, is using the informa- 
tion when they encounter letters and 
words that are embedded in continuous 
text. Effective use of visual and letter- 
sound information requires using it in 
coordination with knowledge of the way 
language is organized to convey meaning. 
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How can teachers support 
children’s learning (and 
learning to use) visual 
information while reading 
for meaning? 

These abilities can be supported dur- 
ing guided reading lessons before, during 
and after children read the text. Within 
the context of reading continuous text, 
children will need to solve words that 
they do not know. Teachers can demon- 
strate using the initial letter, looking 
through the word, thinking of known 
words that are “like that one”, noticing 
parts of words, and taking words apart, 
always checking back with the text to be 
sure that the word “looks right, sounds 
right, and makes sense.” Children’s 
learning about letters, sounds, and words 
is also supported through a wide range of 
activities in other components of the lit- 
eracy framework. There are many ways 
to help children learn how to use letters 
and words, for example: 

1 . During interactive writing, teachers 
can call attention to aspects of words, 
even showing children how to con- 
struct words letter by letter or in parts. 

2. During their own writing children use 
the process of constructing words, 
hearing and recording sounds, using 
known words to get to those they do 
not know, and noticing parts of words. 

3. Through reading aloud and conversa- 
tion, teachers help children build up 
their store of known words, informa- 
tion that will be valuable when they 
meet them in text. Sounding out a 
word or taking it apart to solve it is 



much more difficult if one has never 
heard the word said aloud. 

4. An ABC center may be established 
to focus children’s attention on the 
function and form of letters and words. 

5. Through mini-lessons in writing and 
reading (and to introduce activities 
in the ABC center), teachers can 
explicitly teach how letters work 
within words and how words work. 

What is an ABC center and 
how does it work? 

Through the kinds of activities listed 
above, learners may simultaneously 
begin reading and writing while at the 
same time they are building their knowl- 
edge of letters and words. Supporting 
activities that draw children’s attention 
specifically to letters and words will be 
helpful in the beginning phases of litera- 
cy learning. As children grow more 
sophisticated in their knowledge of writ- 
ten language, word study continues to be 
an interesting part of the curriculum. 

One way to support this learning is to 
establish an area of the classroom that is 
designated as the ABC center. The cen- 
ter can also be called a “word study cen- 
ter,” a title that is especially appropriate 
in the intermediate grades since lan- 
guage history and word study are appro- 
priate content areas to explore as part of 
the curriculum. 

The ABC center is not simply a 
loosely structured storage area for mag- 
netic letters and other materials that 
children use for play. There will be many 
different kinds of materials in the center 
and to the children working there, it 

may seem like ^ . 
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/Continued from previous page 
play; but from the teachers’ point of 
view, activity in the center is carefully 
planned and structured. 

If the center is used as an indepen- 
dent activity during the guided reading 
period, there will be specific tasks for 
children to perform in the centers. 

These tasks lead them to explore the 
features of letters and to make and break 
apart words. Often, the activities require 
mini-lessons in which the teacher 
demonstrates the process. This demon- 
stration provides the opportunity for 
some brief, purposeful teaching. Chil- 
dren follow through with independent 
work. 

How are activities in the 
center integrated into the 
ongoing instruction of the 
classroom? 

Many materials and activities are 
included in an ABC Center. Each activ- 
ity can be the focus of a large number 
and wide variety of mini-lessons that 
provide demonstration, explicit teach- 
ing, and an opportunity for children to 
manipulate visual symbols on their own. 

A mini-lesson is a brief, pithy, 
focused demonstration on almost any- 
thing — from how to use space on a page 
while writing, to how to fold paper to 
make a book, to how to sort letters sev- 
eral ways, to how to compose a story. 
Mini-lessons that help children engage 
in independent learning in the ABC 
center focus on letters, sounds, and 
words and how they work. The purposes 
are flexibility and exploration. Children 
are learning about letters, sounds and 
words because they are having many 
experiences in working with print. 

Is the ABC center the pri- 
mary vehicle for helping 
children learn about let- 
ters, sounds, and words? 

The answer to the above question is 
“no.” Here is an important point: 

The ABC center supports but is not 
the only context for learning about let- 
ters, sounds and words» Throughout 






the literacy framework^, children have 
numy ways of using and learning about 
print* 

What do children do in the 
ABC center? 

Some examples of activities in the 
ABC center are listed below. 

Alphabet Linking Charts 

It helps beginning readers to have an 
alphabet chart with some key words for 
clear letter - sound associations. This is a 
chart with clear letter forms and simple 
pictures. Each child can have her own 
smaller chart; the chart can be enlarged 
to place in many areas of classroom. 

Even the youngest children can use the 
chart when they “read the room.” A 
choral reading of the chart a few times 
over several days or weeks may be help- 
ful. The reading would usually sound 
like this: Aa apple, Bb bear, Cc cat, Dd 
dog. But, the chart can also be read in 
different ways — reading every other box, 
reading lower case letters only, reading 
the vowels, reading the words, etc. 




Clear ABC Icon for the Work Board 

Alphabet Books 

Exploring a wide range of ABC books 
will provide practice in using letter 
names, recognizing letter forms, and 
developing many new sound-concept 
associations. 

Individual Letter Books 

Individual letter books focus on one 
letter at a time and usually present the 
capital and lower case letter (in very 



clear print) along with a representa- 
tive picture. Commercial versions are 
available. 

Even children who know few letters 
can “read” through these letter books 
with just a little guidance. The books 
have the advantage of drawing their 
attention to the visual form and encour- 
aging them to practice saying a sequence 
of words that start with the correspond- 
ing sound. 



Letter Sorts 

Sorting helps children attend to fea- 
tures of letters. At the ABC center, they 
can sort magnetic or other letters by 
color, upper or lower case, letters with 
circles, letters with tails, tall letters or 
short letters, letters in your name, or any 
other categories. Another interesting 
activity is to have children look at 
groups of letters and decide how they are 
alike. 



Word Sorts 

Sorting words helps children discover 
underlying relationships, and these, in 
turn, help them learn “how words work.” 
Words on cards or tiles can be sorted 
many ways. The pocket chart and mag^ 
netic (or metal that magnets will stick 
to) easel are useful in the center. Word 
cards may be backed with magnetic tape. 
A mini- lesson can be used to introduce 
different ways of sorting words, giving 
the teacher a chance to demonstrate a 
principle that children will later practice 
on their own. Some examples of ways to 
sort illustrate that this activity an be 
very simple or highly complex — words 
with: 



• one, two, three, or four (etc.) letters 

• the same initial, final, or medial let- 
ter or letter cluster 

• the same letters within it (once or 
twice; pet, better) 

• one letter followed by a particular 
letter (e.g. sh, cl) 

• a letter that makes a particular sound 

• a letter that makes no sound 

• rhyme 

• one, two (etc.) syllables 

• particular meaning categories 

• a specified word type 
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• components related to the names of 
children in the class 

• particular structures (contractions, 
compound, inflectional endings, etc.) 



known words (for most of the children) 
to make other words. The specific exer- 
cise can then be practiced by children as 
one of the activities they do in the ABC 
center. 



Search for Principles 

A special kind of word sort requires 
children to create categories and give 
them labels. For example, treasure , pet . 
Ml) sent , and kept all have the short /e/ 
sound while seat , feel , we . keep , and 
chief have long /e/. Children can work 
with an open-ended pile of words and 
create their own piles, sorting the same 
words in many different ways. 

Word Construction 

Working from a word they know, 
children can add and remove letters to 
construct a ladder of words, for example: 



pin 


as 


pen 


has 


open 


ham 


opens 


hat 


opening 


hit 


reopening 


hits 

hitting 



Analogy 

When children understand how 
words work, they can use what they 
know about one word to construct or 
take apart another. For example, when 
children know say and tree , they might 
be able to put together Using analo- 
gy means knowing some words very well, 
developing the ability to use them as 
examples, noticing parts of those words, 
and learning to put parts together in 
flexible ways. In a mini-lesson, the 
teacher can demonstrate going from 



For more open-ended exploration, 
the teacher can always suggest that after 
they perform the task demonstrated, 
children try to find more words that are 
related or construct more words. After a 
number of examples, many children will 
begin to spontaneously use analogy in 
other contexts. 

What materials do I need 
for the ABC center? 

Teachers may make many of the 
materials needed in the center. Cereal 
boxes, sponges, newspaper ads, catalogs, 
etc., are also good materials. 

Teachers may wish to purchase some 
materials. The following list is not 
exhaustive but presents some resources 
that may be useful. 

• Magnetic Letters (upper & lower 
case - all sizes, different colors) 

• Letter Books 

• Magnetic Board and Letters 

• Magna-Doodle® magnetic drawing 
board 

• Wikki Stix (flexible “sticks” to make 
letters) 

• Alpha Tiles 

• Alphabet Picture Stickers 

• Animal ABC Stickers 

• Tactile Letters 

• Alphabet Stamps 

• Zoo Animal Rubber Stamps 

• Farm Animal Rubber Stamps 

• Single Sounds Playing Cards 



• Match & Spell 

• ABC Game 

• Alphabet Templates 

• Letter Templates 

• Handwriting Instruction Guides 

• Link Letters 

• Magnetic Spelling Wheels 

• Word Tiles 

• Letter Cards 

• Alphabet Dice 

• Rubber Stamp Star Alphabet 

• Foam Alphabet Letters 

• Alphabet Puzzles 






1 For further information, see Fountas, 
I.C., & Pinnell, G.S. ( 1996). Guided 
Reading: Good First Teaching for All 
Children. Portsmouth, NH: Heine- 
mann. 

2 The Early Literacy Learning Initiative 
is a broad-based school development 
program that provides ongoing profes- 
sional development for classroom 
teachers of children in grades K-3. A 
Framework for Early Literacy Learn- 
ing is used as a conceptual tool by 
teachers to provide a balanced litera- 
cy program. The goal of ELLI is com- 
prehensive literacy programs that 
assure reading and writing for every 
child. 

3 See Ohio State University Early Lit- 
eracy Learning Initiative project 
materials; also see Fountas & Pinnell 
(1996); also see Button, K., Johnson, 
M., & Furgerson,P. (1996). Interac- 
tive writing in a primary classroom. 
TTie Reading Teacher, 49 (6), 446- 
454. 







^ Reminder: Annual Membership Meeting ^ 

As previously announced, the Council’s Annual Membership Meeting will be 
held in conjunction with the 1997 Ohio Reading Recovery Conference and Nation- 
al Institute. The meeting will be Saturday, February 1, 1997, at 4:G0 PM in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, in the Delaware Rooms of the Hyatt Regency Hotel at 400 North High 
Street. The agenda will include updates on membership and financial information as 
well as the opportunity for members to ask questions and provide suggestions for the 
Councils future development. A complete report of the meeting will be included in 
the Spring 1997 issue of Council Connections. 
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RRCNA Committee UPDATES 



The RRCNA standing committee 
structure is the locus for members* 
involvement in RRCNA. Each commit- 
tee includes multiple membership types 
and thus provides opportunity for 
involvement of teachers, teacher leaders, 
trainers, site coordinators, and partners. 
Committee memberships are reviewed 
annually, so if you are interested in serv- 
ing as a member of a committee, contact 
the committee chairperson as listed in 
the following reports. 



Book 

Submitted by Sue Hundley, 
Teacher Leader, Lesley College 
Both the 1996 Descubriendo La Lee- 
tura and Reading Recovery Council of 
North America Comprehensive Book 
Lists have been completed and now are 
on their way to publication. The devel- 
opment of the Book Lists required much 
time and effort by countless teachers, 
teacher leaders and trainers who were 
willing to review several hundred books 
using standard criteria, as well as the 
Book List in its draft and final forms. As 
the committee chairperson, I am espe- 
cially grateful to Raquel Mireles for her 
leadership in the development of the 
DLL Book List and to the teams of DLL 
educators who contributed to its cre- 
ation. I am also highly appreciative of 
Emice Bookout, Judy Embry, Bev Hoff- 
man, Lee Skandalaris, and Marg Syer for 
putting together excellent teams of 
teacher leaders and teachers to review 
books. 

With the completion of the 1996 
Book List, which will be available for 
purchase by Reading Recovery personnel 
in January, 1997, the Book Committee is 
moving forward with additional tasks. 
The primary goal is providing, on an 
ongoing basis, a Book List which will 
make it possible for Reading Recovery 
educators to select books that will foster 
accelerated learning for students partici- 
pating in Reading Recovery. To this end, 
the Committee will continue to review 
new books for possible inclusion on the 
next edition of the Book List. In the 
coming year, the Committee will be 
O 
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interested in extending the Trade Book 
List, too. Additionally, the Committee, 
in the next several months, will be 
working diligently to consider which 
books currently on the list are no longer 
good recommendations and should thus 
be removed from the Book List and 
which books should receive level 
changes to reflect more current under- 
standings. 

The trainers have worked with the 
Book Committee to refine and clarify 
procedures for developing future Read- 
ing Recovery Council of North America 
Book Lists and these discussions will 
support further actions by the Commit- 
tee to hear from and respond to Reading 
Recovery educators as they work. At the 
back of the 1996 Book List will be a 
“Recommendation of Review” form, 
which you are encouraged to complete if 
you would like to recommend the addi- 
tion, deletion, or level change of a book. 

Implementation 
Submitted by Billie J. Askew, 
Trainer, Texas Woman's 
University 

Two implementation publications are 
now available from RRCNA. The 
Revised Leadership for Literacy: A 
Guidebook for School-Based Planning 
will assist schools and districts in plan- 
ning for Reading Recovery implementa- 
tion or expansion, especially schools 
with Title 1 funding and/or school- based 
management. The Implementation 
Committee expresses appreciation to 
Susan Paynter for her efforts in making 
this publication possible. It is suggested 
that sites order copies for all schools 
served. 

A second new publication related to 
implementation is the Site Coordinator's 
Handbook, This document can also be 
ordered from the RRCNA. The Imple- 
mentation Committee thanks Clifford 
Johnson and his committee for their 
work in developing this Handbook. 

An exciting upcoming event will be 
devoted to successful implementation of 
Reading Recovery in North America. 

The 1997 North American Leadership 



Academy in San Diego will focus on 
strengthening the operations of Reading 
Recovery in systems and in schools. A 
second strand will focus on funding and 
advocacy issues that can support Read- 
ing Recovery implementation. Plan your 
summer vacation around this important 
event! 

The Implementation Committee will 
be establishing a framework for commit- 
tee operating functions during this acad- 
emic year. Input about implementation 
issues from membership is invited. Please 
send suggestions to Billie J. Askew, 

Texas Woman*s University, PO Box 
425769, Denton, Texas, 76204. 

Research 

Submitted by Patricia Kelly, 
Trainer, California State Univer- 
sity, San Bernardino 



Guidelines 

Trainers on the Research Committee 
approved the revised Operational 
Guidelines submitted by Jan Gaffney in 
June 1996. The functions of the 
Research Committee will include the 
following: 1) Clearinghouse; 2) Facilita- 
tor of Research, including peer review, 
endorsement, funding, commissioning, 
and supporting the development of 
research modules; 3) Responding to 
Research Critiques; and 4) Communica- 
tion with a Broader Audience. A com- 
plete description of these guidelines 
appeared in the Summer 1996 issue of 
Council Connections. 

Current Projects 
Annotated Bibliography 

According to Carol Lyons, work on 
the annotated bibliography is almost 
completed. It will be reviewed by both 
the Research Committee and the Publi- 
cations Committee before it is pub- 
lished. We can look forward to its publi- 
cation early in 1997. This annotated 
bibliography will be an invaluable 
resource to Reading Recovery trainers, 
teacher leaders, and teachers, as well as 
to others interested in access to research 
information about Reading Recovery. 
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Theoretical Seminar 

The final arrangements are being 
made for “The Social Construction of 
Knowledge: Theory and Practice,” the 
first in a series of seminars investigating 
issues related to theory and practice 
regarding early literacy. The Reading 
Recovery Council of North America 
will serve as a co-sponsor with Oakland 
University and The Michigan Reading 
Recovery Council. 

This seminar will be held from 9:00 
a.m. to 5:00 p.m. on February 28, 1997, 
Meadow Brook Hall, Oakland Universi- 
ty, Rochester, Michigan. Keynote speak- 
ers will be internationally recognized 
experts in the social-constructivist view 
of cognitive development, Annemarie 
Palinscar, University of Michigan, and 
Gordon Wells, University of Toronto. 
The focus of the seminar will be theory 
and practice related to teachers’ profes- 
sional development as they work in the 
social settings that define Reading 
Recovery instruction and training. The 
registration deadline is November 1, 
1996; registration is limited to 100, with 
priority given to University Trainers and 
Michigan Teacher Leaders. For more 
information contact Cindy Rowe at 
810/370-3057. 

Descubriendo La Lectura 
Follow-Up Study 

RRCNA is providing funding for an 
important Follow-up Study of Des- 
cubriendo La Lectura Children which 
will be conducted in 1997. The purpose 
of this study is to assess the sustaining 
effects of Descubriendo La Lectura on 
students who had the program in first 
grade and are now in grades 2 and 3. 
Because most Spanish speaking children 
in the United States are in transitional 
programs, the research will study chil- 
dren’s success vis-a-vis their continuing 
opportunities to learn to read in Span- 
ish, as well as examine whether any of 
their Spanish reading gains transfer to 
reading in English. Therefore, a second 
purpose of this study will be to examine 
the reading environments of children 
who have been discontinued from DLL 
to investigate how such environments 
may affect student reading progress in 



Spanish and English. 

The study will be conducted during 
April and May 1997 in schools in the 
Southwest where Spanish speaking chil- 
dren have received the Spanish recon- 
struction of Reading Recovery, Des- 
cubriendo La Lectura. 

Kathy Escamilla will lead the research 
team as the primary investigator. 

Yvonne Rodriguez and Olivia Ruiz, 
teacher leaders from Texas Woman’s 
University and Tucson, Arizona, will 
assist as team members. 

Final preparation for this study will 
take place during January, 1997. The 
study will be carried out during the 
spring of 1997. It is anticipated that a 
report of research results will be made to 
RRCNA by September 1997. We are all 
looking forward to seeing the results of 
this valuable follow-up study. 

Training Advisory 
Submitted by Irene Fountas, 
Trainer, Lesley College 

Judith Neal, Training Advisory Com- 
mittee member, developed and analyzed 
a Teacher Leader Needs survey at the 
summer Teacher Leader Institute. These 
results were shared with trainers at their 
fall meeting and will serve to inform 
planning for professional development 
in the future. 

Guidesheets for Teacher Leaders were 
revised by Jeanette Methven at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and distributed at the 
Teacher Leader Institute. Teacher Lead- 
ers are invited to try them out and give 
feedback to their trainers. 

Peg Gwyther, Teacher Leader, has 
been developing new communication 
capabilities with technology. At a recent 
trainers’ meeting, she held a long dis- 
tance training session from Alaska to 
Ohio that included trainers from all over 
the country. 

The University of Illinois has provid- 
ed several training videotapes as a gift to 
RRCNA. These will be made available 
for purchase to teacher leaders in the 
near future from the Council. 

Presently, the Training Advisory 
Committee is reviewing the forms used 



in Reading Recovery to eliminate those 
that are not necessary and revise any 
that require it. DLL member, Sharon 
Soltero Greenway, is working with us on 
the Spanish forms. 

The Training Advisory Committee 
has joined with the Implementation 
Committee to provide leadership in the 
first Leadership Academy for school per- 
sonnel in San Diego. See the exciting 
information elsewhere in this newslet- 
ter! 

Descubriendo La Lectura: 
Reading Recovery in 
Spanish 

Submitted by Carlos Manrique, 
Partner, Assistant Superinten- 
dent, El Monte City School 
District, California 

Descubriendo La Lectura National 
Collaborative/Reading Recovery in 
Spanish, is an early intervention pro- 
gram for students whose initial literacy 
instruction is in Spanish. This program 
was created to serve those students in 
bilingual education programs in the 
United States who were not experienc- 
ing success. 

Currently, about seven million 
school-age children in the U.S. enter 
school speaking a language other than 
English. Spanish is the first language of 
about 85% of these students (Crawiford, 
1989). The number of Spanish speaking 
students has steadily increased over the 
past decade, constituting the fastest- 
growing language minority group. 

As bilingual education programs work 
to meet the needs of these students, 
there are those students who require 
additional service early in their literacy 
development. This is critical since these 
students will eventually take on English 
literacy as well. 

For the past 8 years, the Collabora- 
tive for Reading Recovery in Spanish/ 
Descubriendo La Lectura has been 
involved in the reconstruction of Read- 
ing Recovery into Spanish. The initial 
work began in 1988, in Tucson, Arizona 
through the continued on next page 
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Title 1 program in the Tucson Unified 
School District. Olivia Ruiz, trained at 
Texas Woman’s University as a teacher 
leader, taught the first Descubriendo La 
Lectura class in 1991. Today the CoL 
laborative includes sites in California, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Texas, and Washington. Trainers, such 
Dr. Kathleen McDonough, Dr. Meg Gal- 
lagher, and Dr. Billie Askew have pro- 
vided the support for bilingually trained 
teacher leaders to develop and align 
Descubriendo La Lectura with Reading 
Recovery. Presently, Yvonne Rodriguiez, 
at TWU, is working on the full transla- 
tion of Dr. Clay’s texts in preparation for 
future sites in Spanish speaking coun- 
tries such as Mexico and Argentina. 

The Collaborative, made up of bilin- 
gually certified Reading Recovery 
trained personnel and bilingual educa- 
tors, has worked to continue the devel- 
opment of Descubriendo La Lectura in 
creating a parallel program that will 
function in our school systems similar to 
Reading Recovery. The research, headed 
by Dr. Kathy Escamilla and monitored 
closely by Dr. Clay, has proven that Des- 
cubriendo La Lectura works as effective- 
ly as Reading Recovery (Escamilla, 

1994). In the 1994-95 results 1,329 stu- 
dents were served, 903 students were 
program children and from this, 713 dis- 
continued resulting in a 79% national 
discontinuation rate. 

Today, with the creation of the Read- 
ing Recovery Council of North America 
(RRCNA), Descubriendo La Lectura 

V 



has become an integral part of the 
implementation of Reading Recovery 
throughout the United States and Cana- 
da. There is a permanent position on the 
board for DLL representation, and a 
DLL Standing Committee which works 
directly with the Collaborative. Present- 
ly, Olivia Ruiz is the DLL representative 
and the Chairperson for the DLL Stand- 
ing Committee. 

The DLL Standing Committee cur- 
rently has members representing a vari- 
ety of categories and regional areas 
throughout the United States. These 
members are Christina Gomez-Valdez, 
Silvia Lopez, Carlos Manrique, Yvonne 
Rodriguez, Sharon Soltero-Greenway 
and Billie Jean Telles. Many other mem- 
bers are involved at the Sub-committee 
level with various projects. Raquel Mire- 
les, who has spearheaded the DLL Book- 
list Sub-committee, has successfully pro- 
vided DLL with a comprehensive list of 
books that is now available through the 
RRCNA. 

The goals set for the DLL Committee 
and Collaborative are: 

• Increase training of DLL Teacher 
Leader Trainers 

• Integrate DLL Guidelines, Forms 
and Standards with those of Read- 
ing Recovery 

• Continue the research on DLL 
beyond first grade 

• Develop a communications system 
to update and inform those in 
Bilingual Education and Des- 
cubriendo La Lectura 



• Research and level appropriate 
texts for implementing Descubrien- 
do La Lectura 

• Continue to work with those fac- 
tors that impact the implementa- 
tion of Descubriendo La Lectura in 
bilingual education programs 
throughout the United States 

Bilingual education has provided the 
premise for working with limited-Eng- 
lish-proficiency students in their native 
languages. Considerable research sug- 
gests that for minority groups who expe- 
rience disproportionate rates of academ- 
ic failure, succeed academically to the 
extent that their language and culture 
are incorporated into the school pro- 
gram (Cummins, 1989). Clay has pro- 
vided Descubriendo La Lectura with 
over thirty years of documented observa- 
tions on reading and teaching behaviors 
that lead to success in learning. Togeth- 
er, this has made Descubriendo La Lec- 
tura a program that is responsive to stu- 
dents validating the cultural background 
and first language while enabling stu- 
dents to become good readers in two 
languages. 

The next meeting of the DLL Collab- 
orative will be held in San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, February 26-27 during the Cali- 
fornia Association of Bilingual 
Education Conference. Those of you 
who are interested, please contact Carlos 
Manrique at 818-453-3740 (work) or 
818-442-1063 FAX. 

J 



Deadline 

for next Council Connections article 
submissions is February 15, 1997! 

Deadline 

^ J 
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Driver Charlie 

John McLaughlin, Teacher Leader, 
Bathurst, New Brunswick 



n the East we say, “Drive’er, Charlie!” 
We shout this out when you defy the 
odds or the elements (like when you 
pick a fight with a lad twice your size, or 
when you dig into a snowbank as high as 
a bam while new storm clouds roll in 
over Quebec). It doesn’t matter if your 
name isn’t even “Charlie”, it’s the senti- 
ment that counts. “Drive’er, Charlie!” 
means “go for it!” It means, “I know 
you’ve got it in you to win this one!” 

You don’t just say it. You laugh when 
you say it, because it is only appropriate 
when the odds against your succeeding 
are comical at best. 

Sometimes I think “Drive’er, Char- 
lie!” should be a Reading Recovery 
prompt. As I see it, one of the most sig- 
nificant contributions Reading Recovery 
is making to the education system is that 
it is moving us away from the paradigm 
of “blaming” external forces for a child’s 
failure to read. This, I think, is what 
teachers have the most difficulty with as 
they train in the principles and methods 
of Reading Recovery, yet it is probably 
the most important shift in thinking 
that occurs for them. And you know the 
shift has occurred when you look at a 
teacher and you want to 
smile and shout out, “Dri- 
ve’er, Charlie!” 

As a new Teacher 
Leader, it has been inter- 
esting to watch this trans- 
formation occur. In Sep- 
tember, as I helped a 
teacher select the first students she 
would work with, I listened to her go 
through the litany of reasons why each 
of the children would have difficulty 
learning to read. One child had severe 
speech problems, another suffered from 
Attention Deficit Disorder, another was 
language delayed, another came from a 
home where we could expect little or no 
support, and so on and so on. 

I understood this teacher’s apprehen- 



system that 
encouraged us to 
identify deficien- 
cies and disabili- 
ties, for, we 
thought, it was 
only through 
early identifica- 
tion that we 
could develop 
some kind of 
appropriate inter- 




vention. The problem with this thinking 
is that the identification became a label, 
and the label became an excuse. 

With Reading Recovery we are 
changing the rules. Now we are saying, 
“We will teach the child despite the 
condition.” It’s a difficult position to 
take because it puts the onus on the 
teacher to seize responsibility for a 
child’s learning — and to accept respon- 
sibility for our occasional failure. A 
teacher’s tendency to line up the labels 
before beginning an intervention, then, 
is really a defensive action: “Look,” we 
are saying, “I’ll give it my best shot, but 
if things don’t work out, these are the 
reasons why.” There is a tremendous leap 
of faith 



Drive’er, Charlie! means 
“go for it!” It means, “I 
know you’ve got it in you 
to win this one! 



required if we 
are to really 
believe that, as 
Clay (1991) 
writes, “Most 
difficulties in 
learning to 



sion. For years we have taught in a 



read stem from inappropriate experi- 
ences rather than from impaired struc- 
tures.” 

With that in mind, it is satisfying to 
witness the pleasure teachers take in dis- 
continuing children with one or a com- 
bination of these problems. The teachers 
are surprised and excited, and at the 
same time, they realize the tremendous 
impact they have had on these children’s 
futures. Pikulski (1994) writes that 
there is “an impressive and growing body 



of authoritative opinion and research 
evidence which suggests that reading 
failure is preventable for all but a very 
small percentage of children.” Reading 
Recovery teachers help prove this point 
every day. 

The down side of this is that if we are 
going to celebrate the successes, we have 
to look inward when we fail. One day 
our training group found it necessary to 
examine the Guidebook section on 
“Children Who Are Hard To Acceler- 
ate.” I asked the teachers to think about 
the implications of the following state- 
ment: “There is only one position to 
take in this case. The programme is not, 
or has not been, appropriately adapted 
to the child’s needs.” 

“Here we go,” said one member of our 
group. “Blame the teacher.” 

“It’s not about blame,” I replied. “I 
think it’s about taking responsibility.” 
“You mean it’s about blaming the 
teacher,” she insisted. 

I thought about this for a minute. “I 
see where you’re coming from,” I said, 
“but I’m tired of laying blame. I see it as 
fulfilling an obligation.” 

“Some things are beyond our con- 
trol,” the teacher said, and I understood 
the sense of futility implicit in her com- 
ment. 

“That’s true,” I said. “So all we can do 
is deal with the things that we can 
change. We have to teach these children 
to read despite everything else.” 

I am not 
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naive enough to believe that we can 
teach all children to read and write. Sta^ 
tistically we know that some children 
will not succeed in our program; some 
will need to be referred for long term 
support. A few weeks ago I put an end to 
an intervention that had gone on for 
twenty weeks without the expected 
acceleration. The 
teacher reacted with sad- 
ness, and I knew that all 
this talk about taking 
responsibility and believ- 
ing in a child had taken 
its toll on her. 

“Look,” I said, “You did everything 
you could have done.” And she had. 

This teacher has had great success with 
her other children, and she had truly 
done everything within her control to 
make a difference for “Josh.” Her col- 
leagues were called in. I provided sup- 
port. She scoured her records for clues as 
to what she needed to do. She observed 
Josh’s behaviour closely and documented 
everything she could. Somehow, despite 
the intensity of this intervention, the 
little fellow fell through the cracks. 

“It’s not your fault,” I repeated. 

“I know,” she said, fingering her 

V 



Guidebook. “But maybe I missed some- 
thing. Maybe if I had another week or 
two...” 

There’s no way around it. If we are 
going to believe in ourselves and in our 
students, we will inevitably feel this sad- 
ness when things don’t go as we had 
hoped. The alternative, however, is 
unacceptable; we can not allow labels to 
dilute our expec- 
tations. Every 
Reading Recov- 
ery teacher needs 
to begin an inter- 
vention by say- 
ing, “I truly 
believe that I can teach you to read.” I 
know we can’t reach them all, but as 
long as we continue to work with partic- 
ular children we must take the responsi- 
bility to design programs that go to 
where they are. While unsuccessful 
interventions are demoralizing, I believe 
that we can and will emerge from them 
with our self-respect fortified and intact 
if we keep our instruction informed, 
appropriate, and confident. We have 
reason to feel guilty only when our inter- 
ventions lack the high expectations 
implicit in the principles of Reading 
Recovery. 



The other day I helped a teacher 
select a second-round child. Despite the 
fact that she had just discontinued a 
child with severe speech problems, the 
teacher went down her ranking form, 
ticking off all of the reasons why teach- 
ing each child would be difficult. 

I sat quietly and listened to her, as I 
have found this to be the most useful 
response in this situation. 

Finally she looked at me and said. 
“They all have something, don’t they?” 

I smiled and nodded. 

“Ain’t it the truth,” I mused. “Every 
one of them has something going against 
him.” She sighed and examined the list 
again. 

“Well then,” she said with the tone of 
one about to roll up her sleeves, “maybe 
I should just pick one and teach him to 
read.” 

I wanted to pound my fist on the 
table and say, “Drive ’er, Charlie!” Next 
time, maybe I will. 




_y 



/ wanted to pound my 
fist on the table and 
say, ChadM" 



Notice 



Membership Renewal Due? 

Check your membership expiration date on the mailing label of this newsletter. 

A renewal notice will be mailed to you a month prior to your expiration, or com- 
plete the form on the back of this newsletter and return with your dues payment. 
Share this newsletter and Membership Registration Form with a colleague. Sup- 
port your Council by helping recruit new members! Thanks! 

Notice 

J 
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Teacher Leader Awards 



Each year the Teacher Leaders recognize individuals who have made 
substantial contributions to the implementation of Reading Recovery in their 
communities. This year the Teacher Leaders presented awards to 
six outstanding individuals. 




Dr. Nancy Ann Eberhart is Director of 
Professional Development in the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Education. She has been involved with 
Reading Recovery in Ohio since 1984 when she 
trained with the first class of Teacher Leaders in 
the United States. This involvement has helped 
shape her beliefs about the powerful connec- 
tions that must exist between the design of pro- 
fessional development and the expectations for 
its impact on student learning. As an active par- 
ticipant in the liaison between the Ohio 
Department of Education and The Ohio State 
University, Dr. Eberhart has supported the 
implementation of Reading Recovery through- 
out the State of Ohio. Her responsibilities have 
focused on ensuring legislative support and deal- 
ing with statewide implementation concerns. A 
goal for Dr. Eberhart is to promote teachers as 
learners supported by school climates that nur- 
ture professional development. 

Dr. William Lance Landauer is Superinten- 
dent of the Conewago Valley School District in 
New Oxford, Pennsylvania, and Site Coordina- 
tor for the Conewago/Lincoln Reading Recov- 
ery Site. Through his efforts this site has grown 
to include seventeen school districts in Pennsyl- 
vania and one in Maryland. As the local site 
became established. Dr. Landauer began work- 
ing with the Pennsylvania State Department of . 
Education and Shippensburg University staff to 
begin a Teacher Leader Training Site within the 
state. The Shippensburg University Site began 
operation in 1994 and graduated its second class 
of Teacher Leaders in 1996. Dr. Landauer pre- 
sents regularly to local, county, and state 



groups on the effectiveness and costs of 
Reading Recovery and is often asked to work 
with districts as they investigate implementa- 
tion issues. He is a volunteer mentor for new 
sites to provide assistance to new site coordina- 
tors and serves on the Pennsylvania State Steer- 
ing Committee for Reading Recovery. His con- 
tinued efforts on behalf of Reading Recovery 
have contributed significantly to the growth of 
the program within the State of Pennsylvania. 

William D. Lynch, a founding and current 
member of the Board of Directors of the Read- 
ing Recovery Council of North America, has 
been a dynamic leader in achieving his goal of 
providing Reading Recovery for every child in 
San Diego County who would benefit. He has 
generously contributed over $100,000 through 
the auspices of the William D. Lynch Founda- 
tion for Children, helping to fund the establish- 
ment and maintenance of district training sites. 
He was instrumental in devising long-range 
implementation and expansion plans and has 
hosted numerous awareness events for educators, 
state legislators, and civic groups. Through 
active participation in the San Diego Chamber 
of Commerce and the Business Education 
Roundtable, he has dramatically enlarged the 
circle of local support for Reading Recovery. He 
has testified frequently before the California 
Legislative Assembly and Senate Committees, 
lobbying the merits of Reading Recovery and 
directing attention to this exemplary interven- 
tion model. Mr. Lynch has demonstrated a pro- 
found commitment to helping all children 
become readers. 
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Awards Continued 



Arkansas State Representative Robert 
L. McGinnis has been instrumental in making 
Reading Recovery a statewide reality in the 
State of Arkansas. As member and chairman of 
the Arkansas House Education Committee, Mr. 
McGinnis was instrumental in securing collabo- 
rations of permanent technical and financial 
support from philanthropic foundations and var- 
ious state agencies for the implementation and 
ongoing development of Reading Recovery and 
Literacy Support for at-risk elementary age stu- 
dents. He now actively serves as the chairman of 
the Arkansas Reading Recovery Advisory Com- 
mittee. Mr. McGinnis also serves as a board 
member of the Legislative Advisory Council of 
the Southern Regional Education Board which 
is a policy advisory board for fifteen states. In 
addition, he has been appointed to the Educa- 
tion Committee of the Southern Legislative 
Council. Mr. McGinnis’ positive and powerful 
support ensures the best literacy practices for 
children in Arkansas. 

Patricia H. Richards is Director of Instruc- 
tional Support Services for the Onadago-Court- 
land-Madison BOCES in the State of New York. 
It is through her vision that Reading Recovery 
was implemented and has expanded from four to 
twenty component school districts across the 
upper regions of New York State. Ms. Richards 
has worked aggressively to provide awareness for 
personnel in the districts served and has 
involved them in structuring the Reading 




Recovery project. She has created and 
chairs a planning committee of Teacher Leaders 
and Administrators to ensure strong ownership 
of the planning, implementation, and financing 
of the project in all of the various districts 
served. Ms. Richards is an active proponent of 
the Reading Recovery program, presenting and 
supporting other school districts and BOCES in 
their investigation of Reading Recovery. 

Dr. Sybil Yastrow has made significant con- 
tributions to the implementation of Reading 
Recovery in the State of Illinois and to the chil- 
dren the program serves. As one of the pioneers 
of the program in Illinois, she spearheaded the 
formation of the initial project, joining three 
districts into a consortium. After retiring from 
her position as Lake County Regional Superin- 
tendent, she continued to promote the program 
and formed the Northern Illinois Reading 
Recovery Consortium composed of twenty-one 
districts. Under her guidance, this consortium’s 
restructuring, policy-making, and financial man- 
agement were all agreed upon by the member 
districts. This organization has strengthened the 
commitments to the Reading Recovery program. 
Dr. Yastrow has demonstrated strong and enthu- 
siastic leadership and has supported Reading 
Recovery as the best early intervention reading 
program for children as well as one of the 
strongest staff development programs for teach- 
ers. 
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July 1996 RRCNA Board Highlights 



Submitted by Maribeth Schmitt, Secretary 

The Council’s Board of Directors met in July 1996 in 
Columbus for a brief business meeting and a strategic planning 
session. EXiring the meeting the Board: 

• Adopted a balanced budget for the 1997 fiscal year 
which began on July 1, 1996; 

• Set the date and location for the 1997 North American 



Leadership Academy; 

• Created and adopted new statements of vision, mission, 
and purpose for the Council; 

• Adopted four motions specifying areas for staff and 
Board attention over the following six months. 

For details of these actions, see the President’s Message and 
the Executive Director’s Message, page 1 of this newsletter. 



New Council Board Members 



"^he last issue of the Council Con*- 
nections contained a list of the 
new members elected to the 
Board of Directors in the spring. Space 
limitations precluded describing the new 
Board members in detail. The Editorial 
Board is pleased to provide this further 
introduction. 




Billie Askew is Vice President and 
will proceed through this position to Pres- 
ident-Elect and President of the Council. 
Billie is a Trainer of Teacher Leaders at 
Texas Woman’s University in Denton, 
Texas. She is in her tenth year with the 
Reading Recovery Program. Billie is a for- 
mer classroom teacher who also served as 
a public school administrator of literacy 
programs for a number of years. After 
serving as a Reading Recovery teacher 
leader in a school district, she became a 
trainer of teacher leaders at Texas 
Woman’s University. She currently is 
training her eighth class of teacher lead- 
ers, and is chairing the Council’s Imple- 
mentation Committee and the planning 
committee for the North American Lead- 
ership Academy. As Vice President of the 
Council she also has responsibility for 
chairing the Elections Committee. Billie 
contends that her work in Reading 

^ Recovery has created new visions about 

O 



how children think and learn and has 
established new networks of colleagues 
sharing a commitment to the academic 
success for all children. Her vision for the 
Council is the strengthening of Reading 
Recovery and related early literacy 
efforts through an organized system of 
collaboration among North American 
sites and across the vast network of 
expert human resources who share a 
commitment to successful early literacy 
initiatives. 




Maribeth Schmitt is Secretary of the 
Council. She is a Trainer of Teacher 
Leaders and an Associate Professor of Lit- 
eracy and Language at Purdue University 
in West Lafayette, Indiana, where she 
serves as the Director of the Indiana 
Reading Recovery Program. She has pub- 
lished numerous articles on literacy 
research, especially in the area of inde- 
pendent, strategic learning and metacog- 
nition. She serves as the editor of the 
Network NewSy as a member of the Editor- 
ial Advisory Board for the Council’s jour- 
nal Literacy, Teaching and Learning, and is 
a past member of the review board for 
The Reading Teacher. Her vision for the 
Council is that it will serve as a founda- 
tion for sharing the message that it is 
possible for all children to participate in 



life as successful readers and writers, 
allowing interested educators and part- 
ners to engage in dialogue that fosters 
this view and broadens the scope of our 
efforts. 




Dianne Stuart is the newly elected 
Trainer representative on the Council’s 
Board. She is the Trainer/Administrator 
of the Canadian Institute of Reading 
Recovery in Scarborough, Ontario, Cana- 
da. Her responsibilities include training 
Teacher Leaders, overseeing the imple- 
mentation of Reading Recovery sites 
across Canada, raising public awareness of 
the program, and providing professional 
development for staff. As an elementary 
principal, curriculum writing, implemen- 
tation, and staff development were areas 
of interest and attention. While serving 
as a principal in the Student Services 
Department, finding a better way to meet 
the needs of young children at risk was a 
priority. Her vision for the Council: I 
believe the Council provides a unique 
opportunity for educators in two very 
diverse countries to work together in 
providing Reading Recovery to every 
child who needs this early initiative, to 
uphold the integrity of the program, and 
to increase teachers’ understanding of 
how children learn to read and write. 

y 
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Connie E* Thomas is the newly elect- 
ed Site Coordinator representative on the 
Board. She is the Title I Program Admin- 
istrator for Anderson Community School 
Corporation in Anderson, Indiana, and 
has been involved with Reading Recov- 
ery for four years. She currently is serving 
as site coordinator in her school system. 

In this role she has worked with col- 
leagues in the State of Indiana to create a 
network of Reading Recovery profession- 
als, and she attended every training class 
during the initial year of implementation 
in Anderson. She has been an advocate 
for Reading Recovery because she 
believes in early intervention programs 
that front load success. She believes that 
every child deserves the opportunity to 
develop strategies that will make him/her 
successful in school. She holds an Ed. S. 
in School Superintendency and a Mas- 
ter’s Degree in Elementary Education 
with an emphasis in reading instruction. 
Her vision is that the Council continue 
to connect professionals who believe 
that all children can learn and that 
every child deserves the right to experi- 
ence success with reading and writing; 
to this end, the Council should provide 
a network of support, not ordy for those 
newly involved in Reading Recovery, 
but also for those expanding the knowl- 
edge into quality literacy programs that 
impact all students. 




David Moriarty is the newest partner 
representative on the Board of Directors. 
Partners are those individuals in the 
school and community systems who sup- 
port full implementation of Reading 
Recovery. Partners may be classroom 
teachers. Title I teachers, principals, 
administrators, school board members, 
community literacy advocates, and any- 
one else who supports Reading Recovery 
and early literacy interventions. David 
Moriarty is a partner who is Director of 
Language Arts (birth through grade 12) 
in Medford Public Schools, Medford, 
Massachusetts. He has thirty years of 
experience in education including fifteen 
years as an administrator. He is a 
statewide activist for Reading Recovery 
and for legislation to support Reading 
Recovery in Massachusetts. He is presi- 
dent of the Reading Recovery Task Force 
in Massachusetts and Chairperson of the 
Reading Recovery Political Action Com- 
mittee in Massachusetts. He has served 
on many professional boards and is active 
in many professional organizations. Cur- 
rently, he is on the state Assessment 
Development Committee for Writing- 
Mass, Comprehensive Assessment Sys- 
tem. His vision for the Council: Continu- 
ing the ‘purity’ of Reading Recovery 
nationally is absolute, especially as suc- 
cess rates reach 90% and more, and also 
disseminating Reading Recovery as the 
ultimate professional development 
model and the most critical early inter- 
vention model of this century. 
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Jeanne Milovanovich is the appointed 
representative of the Canadian Institute 
of Reading Recovery on the Board. She is 
president of the Canadian Institute Board 
and was appointed to the Council Board 
by the Institute Board. Her career in edu- 
cation spanned over 27 years and ranged 
from classroom and special education 
teacher to school principal and system 
superintendent in one of Canada’s largest 
school systems. She also held office in 
teacher organizations at the local, provin- 
cial and national levels. She always has 
held the conviction that the early years 
of a child’s education form the basis for 
lifelong learning and that reading and 
writing are essential life skills for each 
person. In 1989 when the Scarborough 
Board of Education became a Reading 
Recovery site, Jeanne assumed system 
responsibilities for its development and 
chaired the first Reading Recovery steer- 
ing committee. When the Faculty .of Edu- 
cation of the University of Toronto and 
the Scarborough Board of Education 
formed a partnership in 1992, she became 
the founding president of the Canadian 
Institute of Reading Recovery. She has 
continued as president since her retire- 
ment from the Scarborough system in 
1995. In seven years, Reading Recovery 
in Canada has grown from two sites to 
over fifty sites. Her vision is that the 
goals of the Canadian Institute of Read- 
ing Recoveiy and the Reading Recovery 
Council of North America are the 
same: to ensure that all Canadian chil- 
dren who need the services of the pro- 
gram receive them. We look forward to 
sharing in progress toward achievement 
of that goal. 
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Book Corner Good Books, Good Times! 



Constance A. Compton, Trainer, 
Texas Women’s University 

M)! Very First Mother Goose. 

Ed. by Iona Opie. 

Illustrated by Wells, Rosemary. 

Sept. 1996. 

Cambridge, MA: Candle wick Press. 
ISBN 1-56402^620^5 
USA $19.99 

In an exceptional joint effort, Iona 
Opie and Rosemary Wells have master- 
fully captured the essence of Mother 
Goose in their newest book. My Very 
First Mother Goose. Here they introduce 
us to a gentle, grandmother-like Mother 
Goose in 60 familiar and not-so-familiar 
verses. The pandemonium typically asso- 
ciated with these rhymes is still there, 
but represented with pleasant families of 
mice, rabbits, cats, and bears. Wells, in 
her effort to keep the language of Moth- 
er Goose from disappearing from our 
world, beautifully portrays the rhymes 
where “language is its most playful, 
innocent, and profound.” The large-size 
nursery-rhyme collection is carefully laid 
out for the young viewers so they can 
concentrate on a single poem and illus- 
tration per page. 



T his column reviews new children’s books and explains ways 
that teachers and children are enjoying these titles in their 
classrooms. To recommend a title for review or to submit a 
review, write to Dr. Constance A. Compton, Reading Recovery, 
Texas Woman’s University, RO. Box 23029, 

Denton, Texas 76201-1029 



I 



Iona Opie reminds us in her introduc- 
tion that through nursery rhymes, 
mishaps can be “funny rather than trag- 
ic,” tantrums can be “comical as well as 
frightening,” and that laughter is “the 
cure for almost everything.” This collab- 
orative effort of Opie and Wells allows 
children and parents to once again expe- 
rience and enjoy life through the non- 
sense and fiin of Mother Goose. 

When I Was Five. 
by Howard, Arthur, (1996). 

New York: Harcourt Brace & Co. 
ISBN 0-15-200261-8 
USA $14.00 
Canada $20.00 

When Jeremy was 5, he wanted to 
be...”an astronaut, a Cowboy, or both.” 
Now he’s six. In this charming story, 
Jeremy compares life at age six, with life. 



as he remembers is, at age five - reveal- 
ing to the reader how he has changed 
over time. 

The story begins with Jeremy recall- 
ing life as a five year old, telling all 
about his favorite things: occupation, 
cars, dinosaurs, secret hiding place, and 
his best friend. The story follows a paral- 
lel storyline when Jeremy turns six and 
once again, shares his favorite things 
with the reader. What Jeremy and the 
reader discover is that some things have 
changed (such as his secret favorite hid- 
ing place which he shared at age five 
and kept a secret at age six) and some 
things have stayed the same, like his 
best friend, Mark. 

This book is a tender story, enhanced 
by the childlike watercolor, gouache, and 
black pencil drawings. Parents and chil- 
dren will both enjoy reading together. 



National Diffusion Network 

Carol Lyons, Director, NDN Reading Recovery Program 



As reported last year, The United States 
Department of Education Program Effective- 
ness Panel presented a certificate of revalida- 
tion for Reading Recovery for May 1, 1995 
to May 2, 2001 in recognition of our contri- 
butions to excellence in education. Our pro- 
gram was awarded this honor because 
research data documented that the Reading 
Recovery Program enables a large number of 
the lowest achieving first grade students in 
the U. S. to read at the average level of first 
grade students in their school or classrooms. 

Recently, the U. S. Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement (OERl) 
announced that due to rescission cuts by the 
members of the 1996 U. S. Senate and 



House of Representatives, OERl’s National 
Diffusion Network office does not have suffi- 
cient revenue to support new or reviewed 
grants nor funding for RMC Research Corpo- 
ration which has compiled and verified NDN 
adoptions for the last ten years. 

The effect of this action on Reading 
Recovery is as follows: 

1. Until further notice, teacher leaders 
will no longer complete Form Cs. 

2. Yearly scan forms and annual site 
reports will be used to verify and recer- 
tify your site as a trademarked Reading 
Recovery site. 



3. The Reading Recovery annual letter 
stating that your site is granted a royal- 
ty free license to use the name in con- 
junction with your Reading Recovery 
program will be sent by Oct. 15. This 
letter will be sent if the site has submit- 
ted complete scan forms to the Nation- 
al Data Evaluation Center at The Ohio 
State University and an annual report 
has been submitted to the Reading 
Recovery regional training center to 
which your site is assigned by Septem- 
ber 15. 

4. A list of trademarked Reading Recov- 
ery sites will be submitted to Secretary 
of Education Richard Riley’s office in 
October every year. 

If you have any questions, please call. 

Your continued efforts and support for the 
Reading Recovery Program for teachers and 
children is admirable and appreciated! 
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Arkansas 

The Arkansas Read- 
ing Recovery Program 
has been featured in the 
Southern Regional Edu- 
cation Board’s (SREB) 

Pflths to Success Series, The Series’ first 
volume was published in July 1996 and 
was a twelve page monograph on Read- 
ing Recovery in Arkansas. Paths to Suc- 
cess is the SREB’s new series for report- 
ing on strategies to improve children’s 
readiness for school and to help schools 
be better prepared to meet the needs of 
all children. The monograph presents a 
thorough description of Reading Recov- 
ery. In addition it describes the success- 
ful implementation of Reading Recovery 
in Arkansas and the collaboration of the 
Reading Recovery program in Arkansas 
with early literacy groups. The mono- 
graph also highlights Dyer’s 1992 analy- 
sis of costs of Reading Recovery in com- 
parison to the costs of special education. 
Finally, the monograph more briefly 
describes the implementation of Reading 
Recovery in the Carrol Iton-Farmers 
Branch Independent School District 
near Dallas, Texas, and lists the seven 
Regional Reading Recovery Training 
Sites in the SREB’s region’s fifteen 
states. For more information, contact 
David R. Denton, Director, Health and 
Human Services Programs, SREB, 592 
Tenth Street, N. W., Atlanta GA 




30318-5790. 



Ohio 

The Reading 
Recovery Program 
been selected as or 
of ‘‘Ohio’s BEST 
Practices” in education for 1996. The 
program is one of 56 education programs 
statewide to have earned the award and 
was honored at the second annual 
Ohio’s BEST Conference in Columbus 
on May 14-15. 

Ohio’s BEST is a coalition of more 
than 100 education, business and com- 
munity organizations that have united in 
a major statewide campaign to improve 
education in Ohio. 




News from the states will be a regular feature of this newsletter in this and future issues. 
Please submit items of interest from your state to the editor in care of the Council. 



Launched in 1995, the Ohio’s BEST 
Practices initiative identifies and pro- 
motes innovative education programs 
that have proven to be successful at 
improving education results in Ohio’s 
schools. 

“The College of Educadon Reading 
Recovery faculty and staff are delighted 
that the Reading Recovery Program has 
been recognized as one of Ohio’s BEST 
Practices for 1996. We are extremely 
grateful to the State of Ohio, the Ohio 
Department of Education, The Ohio 
State University, and the Reading 
Recovery teacher leaders and teachers 
who continue to support the program.” 
Carol Lyons, Professor and Director of 
the National Diffusion Network Reading 
Recovery Program. 

The Reading Recovery program is in 
its twelfth year of implementation in 
Ohio and currently operates in 49 U.S. 
states and eight Canadian provinces. 
During 1994-95, 88 percent of the 5,723 
low achieving first grade students in 
Ohio reached average reading levels in 
their class. 

Since first introduced in the Colum- 
bus Public Schools in 1984, the Reading 
Recovery Program has served a total of 
49,1 18 low achieving first grade children 
in Ohio. Of those children, more than 
85% were successfully discontinued 
reading at the average of the class. Fol- 
low-up studies conducted in Columbus, 
Ohio revealed that Reading Recovery 
students maintained their gains in sec- 
ond, third, and fourth grade. Fourth- 
grade Reading Recovery students 
demonstrated that they could accurately 
read text at the sixth grade level or 
above. Additionally, these children 
proved to be excellent spellers, produc- 
ing spellings closer to conventional 
spelling than their randomly selected 
peers on a fifth-grade spelling test. 

The 56 BEST Practices honorees for 
1996 were selected from a field of 324 
nominations from 61 different counties. 
All nominated programs were evaluated 
by a team of more than 100 trained 
reviewers from across Ohio and were 
judged according to the following 



criteria: 

* Significance, as demonstrated by 
fulfilling one or more of the eight 
National Education Goals; 

* Effectiveness, as demonstrated by 
the positive results the program has 
achieved; 

* Transferability, or the degree to 
which the program can be adapted 
and applied in widespread contexts; 

* Responsiveness, to the varied needs 
of Ohio’s diverse educational popu- 
lation; and 

* Originality, as demonstrated by the 
program’s creative solutions to 
common education problems. 

“By publicly recognizing and sharing 
exemplary education programs and prac- 
tices, we will accelerate education 
improvement efforts statewide,” said Bob 
Wehling, BEST co-chair and senior vice 
president, The Proctor & Gamble Com- 
pany. “With BEST Practices initiative, 
we hope to plant the seeds of change 
that are necessary to achieve BEST’S 
goal of ensuring that all Ohio children 
acquire the knowledge and skills they 
need to meet today’s challenges and the 
challenges of the 21st century. 

For more information about Ohio’s 
BEST or the Ohio’s BEST Practices ini- 
tiative, call (614) 469-1200. 

Northeast 

The October 
Reading Recovery 
Conference yielded 
241 new members 
and 162 renewed 
member for the 
Council. Thanks and congratulations for 
your recruitment efforts! 

Texas 

The October 
Reading Recovery 
Conference yielded 
231 new members 
and 207 renewed 
members for the 
Council. Thanks and congratulations for 
your recruitment efforts! 





V 
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SAVE THESE DATES: 

JULY 30, 1997 THROUGH AUGUST 2, 1997 



NORTH AMERICAN LEADERSHIP ACADEMY 
Strengthening the Operation of Reading Recovery® 
in Systems and Schools 

SPONSORED BY 

The Reading Recovery Council of North America 

San Diego, California 
Westin Hotel at Horton Plaza 

KEYNOTE SPEAKER: MARIE M. CLAY, 
RESEARCHER AND EDUCATOR 

The Academy is designed especially for Superintendents, Administrators, 
School Board Members, Site Coordinators and trained Reading Recovery Teachers, 
Teacher Leaders, Classroom Teachers, Special Education Teachers, 

Title I Coordinators and Teachers. 



TWO TOPICAL STRANDS WILL BE PRESENTED: 



IMPLEMENTATION of READING RECOVERY 

• Building a shared understanding of full imple- 
mentation: what it is and how to get it 

• Implementation planning and how to make an 
effective plan 

• Efficiency and effectiveness in research and 
analysis to support your program 

• Using data to guide an effective implementa- 
tion 

• Partnerships of schools and classrooms in 
serving all children 

• Rationales for Reading Recovery guidelines 
and standards 



FUNDING and ADVOCACY 

• Corporate and foundation funding for Reading 
Recovery: how to find it and how to get it 

• Government funding: how to find it and how to 
get it 

• Grant writing and proposal development 

• Government relations: understanding the poli- 
cy making process at the federal, state, and 
local levels 

• Finding new funds and making the most of the 
funding sources you have 

• Putting together a funding and advocacy plan 



Registration materials will be available in January 1997. 

For more information, call the Reading Recovery Council of North America at 614/292-7111. 
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Panlbllcationis Order Form 



Name 




Phone ( 


1 


Street Address 


Citv 


State/Province 




Zio 


Please send the following publications: 


Leadership For literacy: A Guidebook 
for School-Based Planning (Catalog #SBP) 


copies @ $5.00/copy 

(Member Rate) 


$ 


Total 




copies @ $9.00/copy 

(Non-Member Rate) 


$ 


Total 




100 @ $400/Member 


$ 


Total 




100 @ $800/Non-Member 


$ 


Total 


Descubriendo La Lectura Booklist 
(Catalog #DLL) 


copies @ $ 10.00/copy 

(Member Rate) 


$ 


Total 




copies @ $15.00/copy 

(Non-Member Rate) 


$ 


Total 


Site Coordinator's Handbook 
(Catalog #SCH) 


copies @ $25.00/copy 

(Member Rate) 


$ 


Total 




copies @ $35.00/copy 

(Non-Member Rate) 


$ 


Total 



GRAND TOTAL OF ORDER $ 

Check Amount Enclosed 

If paying by Purchase Order, please enclose a copy of the Purchase Order. 

Pay to the order of: The Reading Recovery Council of North America (RRCNA). 

Sorry: No billing or telephone orders. Allow four to six weeks for delivery. Thank you. 

MAIL TO: THE READING RECOVERY COUNCIL OF NORTH AMERICA 

SUITE 100 
1929 KENNY ROAD 

COLUMBUS OH 43210-1069. FOR OFFICE USE 

Name, 

Ck# 

Amt 

Date 

O 
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a The Reading Recovery® 

Council of North America 
1929 Kenny Rd., Suite 100 
RECOTERY* Columbus, OH 43210 
1275-990273-361 

. . . Serving Children in Canada 
and the United States . . . 



Non Profit Org. 
U.S. Postage 

PAID 

Columbus, Ohio 
Permit No. 711 



Membership Application - Reading Recovery Council of North America 



Join your colleagues throughout North America in ^ professional association for Reading Recovery. Reading Recoveiy Council 
of North America provides Reading Recovery educators with expanded opportunities for leadership, professional development, 
and advocacy for Reading Recovery. 

Benefits of membership in RRCNA include: 

* A network of colleagues throughout the Continent. 

* A one-year subscription to RRCNA newsletters 
® Council Connections (3 issues) 

The Running Record or Network News (2 issues each) 

* A one-year subscription to Literacy, Teaching and Learnings (2 issues) 

RRCNA’s professional journal for early literacy educators. 

* Special member rates on RRCNA publications. 

* Voted representation on the RRCNA Board of Directors. 

* A lapel pin and membership certificate for new members. 




READING 

RECOVERY* 

COUNCIL 

OF NORTH AMERICA 



Use this form to join or renew your membership. Copy to your colleagues and ask them to join, too. 



Name 



. Einployer . 



Work Street Address . 
City 



. State/Province 



. Zip Code . 



Work Phone 



.Work FAX 



. Work E-Mail . 



Home Street Address . 
City ^ 



State/Province 



. Zip Code . 



Home Phone 



. Home FAX . 



Home E-Mail 



Preferred Mailing Address: Home . 



Work. 



I received my Reading Recovery training at 

Please check the appropriate items: I am: _ 

I am a: Leader Trainer RR Teacher 



. during 19 , 



renewing my membership 
Teacher Leader 



a new member 

. Site Coordinator 



. Partner C. 



J 



I would like a: $40 U.S. one-year membership $100 U.S. one-year supporting membership (Provides development funds) 

I am associated with Descubriendo La Lectura. 




Expiration Date _ I _ mo. _ I _ yr. 
Ffi^r ^ignature: 



Please send completed form with your check, 
credit card information, or purchase order 
made out to RRCNA to the following address: 

Reading Recovery Cbuncil of North America 


Office Use Only 
Remittance Advice: Reading 
Recovery 
Name 


Check # 


1929 Kenny Rd., Suite 100 


Sales Order # 


Columbus OH 432104069 


Date 


(614)2924111 


Amount 
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President’s Message 

Carol A. Lyons 





he Reading Recovery Program is a great success! As indicated 
in Table 1, the program has grown tremendously in just twelve 
years. In 1984, one school district had a Reading Recovery Pro- 
gram; in 1995-96 the program was implemented in 2939 school dis- 
tricts. In 1984, 16 Reading Recovery teachers were working in six 
schools; in 1995-96, 14,153 Reading Recovery teachers taught children 
in 9062 schools. 

Moreover, the program has accomplished what it was designed to do. From 1984 to 1996, a 
total of 194,226 (81%) of the 234,913 lowest achieving first grade children who completed the 
program made accelerated progress and were successfully released at expected grade levels for 
their class in school. (See Table 2.) If the present trend continues, by the year 2000 approxi- 
mately 500,000 low achieving children will receive Reading Recovery in more than 15,000 
schools throughout the United States alone. This number may be doubled if children served in 
Reading Recovery programs operating in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the United King- 
dom, and various other countries are included. 



TABLE 1 



tricts. and schools oarticioatino in Readino Recoverv from 1 984- 


1996 


Year 


University 

Trainers 


Teacher 

Leaders 


Teachers 


School 

Districts 


Schools 


1984-85 


0 


0 


16 


1 


6 


1985-86 


1 


3 


58 


23 


35 


1986-87 


3 


27 


280 


108 


255 


1987-88 


3 


45 


531 


143 


227 


1988-89 


6 


43 


732 


265 


623 


1989-90 


11 


54 


1,163 


332 


892 


1990-91 


13 


80 


1,850 


508 


1,406 


1991-92 


19 


155 


3,164 


798 


2,336 


1992-93 


24 


259 


5,343 


1,246 


3,731 


1993-94 


33 


388 


8,182 


1,905 


5,523 


1994-95 


39 


510 


12,084 


2,543 


7,784 


1995-96 


39 


625 


14,153 


2,939 


9,062 



Reading Recovery National Data Evaluation Center 
The Ohio State University 
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/^residenfa Message (continued) 

These data were recently presented at 
the Reading Recovery Council of North 
America Board of Directors* Meeting 
and at a meeting attended by Deans of 
Education from Reading Recovery Uni- 
versity Training Centers. Participants at 
both meetings expressed pride in what 
has been accomplished and commitment 
to the 14,817 Reading Recovery teach- 
ers, teacher leaders, and trainers who are 
teaching daily the lowest achieving stu- 
dents how to read and write, and the 
thousands of administrators who are sup- 
porting their efforts. 

That we have achieved so much and 
managed so well through the years is 
because you have been there to support 
us in this endeavor. In calling attention 
to Reading Recovery’s achievement, I 
am recognizing the tremendous role 
which everyone associated with the pro- 
gram and the Reading Recovery Council 
of North America plays in that achieve- 
ment. For all its accomplishments, the 
program may well serve as both a symbol 
and a reminder: Reading Recovery is a 
thriving program because you have 
helped to make it so. Your support 
encourages all of us ... teachers of chil- 
dren, administrators, parents, and others 
associated with the Council ... to do 
better; it sustains our growth and com- 
mitment to the children we serve and to 
our resolve to accept humbly the chah 
lenges we face. It is very reassuring to be 
a member of a community of individuals 
who are ensuring access to Reading 



Recovery for every child who needs it. and enlightened because we supported 
Reading Recovery children’s lives will be each other in doing the right thing, 
forever changed, made better, enriched. 



TABLE 2 

U,S. Reading Recovery children served, program children and_per- 
centaae of children discx)ntinued from 1984-1996 



^gar 


Served** 


Program’”'* 


Discontinued*’”'* 




1984-1985* 


110 


55 


37 


67 


1985-1986 


230 


136 


99 


73 


1986-1987 


2,048 


1,336 


1,059 


79 


1987-1988 


3,649 


2,648 


2,269 


86 


1988-1989 


4,772 


3,609 


2,994 


83 


1989-1990 


7,778 


5,840 


4,888 


84 


1990-1991 


12,605 


9,283 


8,126 


88 


1991-1992 


21,821 


16,026 


13,499 


84 


1992-1993 


36,443 


26,582 


22,109 


83 


1993-1994 


56,077 


40,493 


33,243 


82 


1994-1995 


81,220 


57,712 


46,637 


81 


1995-1996 


99.617 


71.193 


59.266 


83 


Totals 


326,370 


234,913 


194,226 


81% 



*Pilot year: Reading Recovery teachers were in training. 

**Served: Program children and children who entered Reading 
Recovery but did not receive a minimum of 60 lessons because 
they moved, were absent for extended periods of time, or the 
school year ended prior to completion of lessons. Column 1 is inclu- 
sive of the subcategory Program Children, Column 2. 

♦♦♦Program: Reading Recovery children who received a minimum of 
60 lessons or were discontinued prior to receiving 60 lessons. 

♦♦♦♦Discontinued: Reading Recovery children who were released 
from the Reading Recovery program reading within average read- 
ing levels of the class. 

Reading Recovery National Data Evaluation Center 

The Ohio State University 



Executive Director’s Message 

Jean Bussell 



^he past three months have been 
incredibly stimulating for me 
from all sources, but especially 
from each of you whose path has crossed 
mine by telephone, letter, e-mail, fax, 
and even face-to-face. Each time the 
Council publishes our newsletters, we 
are deluged with your joyous responses 
and your requests for service. Each time 
I have the opportunity to attend a state 
or regional Reading Recovery Confer- 
ence 1 am inspired to work on your 
behalf in new and creative ways. It is 



ERIC 
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very exciting to see your response today 
in comparison with twelve months ago. 

I hope the next twelve months will 
bring additional new services to you as 
members, and successes to all of us as 
advocates for children. 

Despite our successes, or perhaps 
because of them, our critics have been 
especially active over the past several 
months. I was inspired by Gay Su Pin- 
nell’s comments at the beginning of her 
remarks at the Illinois Reading Recovery 
Conference this winter. “Of course we 




have critics,” she 
said, “because 
Reading Recovery 
works! And 
because we pub- 
lish data that shows how well it works.” 
The critics attack what is not tradition- 
ally presented in our data, and the 
Council is working to produce new pub- 
lications which will document, for 
example, what happens to those chil- 
dren who do not have a complete pro- 

continued on next page 
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gram as defined by sixty lessons, among 
other things. 

Meanwhile, we all can be encouraged 
by the present level of attention which 
early literacy is receiving in the media 
and at the national level. The Council is 
entering a very proactive stage in which 
we will be providing you with informa- 



tion and resources with which to advo- 
cate on behalf of the program and the 
children it serves at the local level. Your 
continued quality teaching and your 
grassroots efforts outside the classroom 
will be a part of a much wider effort to 
teach children to read and write. The 
Council is entering into collaborative 
relationships with the “Presidents’ Sum- 



mit on Volunteerism” and with 
“America Reads’’ in order to do just 
that. Please read the related articles in 
this issue. 

The Council staff and Board are your 
leadership team. Keep us informed of your 
activities and efforts, and we will help 
build upon them on behalf of children 
and femilies throughout the continent. 



Membership Meeting Report 



T he Annual Membership Meeting 
of the Reading Recovery Council 
of North America was held on 
Saturday February 1, 1997, in Columbus, 
Ohio. The members heard reports from 
the President, the Past President, and 
the Executive Director. 

President Carol Lyons introduced the 
members of the Board of Directors and 
the Committee Chairpersons. Each 
Committee Chairperson described the 
functions of the Committee which he or 
she chairs. Lyons presented the statisti- 
cal data for Reading Recovery over the 
past twelve years. (See the President’s 
Message in this issue.) She applauded 
the work of all the members in providing 
Reading Recovery services to children 
who need their support to learn to read 
and write. She thanked the members for 



their support for the organization and 
encouraged them to participate even 
more fully in the work of the Council 
through the Committee structure. 

Executive Director Jean Bussell wel- 
comed the members on behalf of the 
Council staff. She introduced Julie 
Reeves who is the Program Coordinator 
for the Council. Julie is responsible for 
responding to membership inquiries, 
developing new programs and services 
for members, providing liaison to outside 
organizations which support the work of 
the Council, and keeping the office 
operation running smoothly. Bussell also 
introduced Jason Green who is responsi- 
ble for maintaining the Council’s mem- 
bership database, distributing new mem- 
ber benefits, producing the Reading 
Recovery Directory, and supporting the 



internal computer network. Bussell 
also reported that the membership is 
strong but needs to grow to represent 
fully the entire Reading Recovery net- 
work. 

Past President Gay Su Pinnell pre- 
sented the report of the Strategic Plan- 
ning Committee of the Board of Direc- 
tors. She described the process the 
Committee is using in collaboration 
with the Board of Directors to develop 
the Plan. She presented the VISION, 
MISSION, and PURPOSE statements 
which have been adopted by the Board. 
She also presented the draft statement of 
beliefs and values as well as draft goals 
and objectives which will be presented 
to the Board of Directors for their con- 
sideration later in February. (See related 
article in this issue.) 

Following a brief question and answer 
session, the meeting was adjourned. 






California Reading Recovery Support RRCNA 



Jor the second consecutive year, the 
Reading Recovery Program in Cali- 
fornia has presented the Council 
with a contribution from the royalties of 
the Carousel Books. Stan Swartz, Cali- 
fornia State University at San Bernardi- 
no, presented the contribution of 



$10,000 to Council Executive Director 
Jean Bussell during the Ohio Reading 
Recovery Conference and National 
Institute. In addition, Swartz presented a 
second check in the amount of $5000 
from the royalties of the Teachers’ 
Choice Books to the Council. 



These contributions bring the total 
contributed to the Council by the Cali- 
fornia program to $25,000 over the past 
two years. The Council thanks Dr. 
Swartz and the California Reading 
Recovery Program for its support and 



commitment. 






Comprehensive Book List Available — Order NOW! 



5 ollowing months of intense effort 
by dozens of trained Reading 
Recovery personnel, the new Com- 



prehensive Book List in English is available 
for purchase by trained Reading Recov- 
ery personnel. The Book List provides 



the titles, levels, publishers, and some 
word counts for books that have been 
leveled for use in Reading Recovery. 
Revised as of January 1997, the Book 
List is a printed list including all titles 
selected for use in Reading Recovery, 



sorted by title, level, and publisher. 

New titles are designated by an asterick. 
The Book List is available only to 
trained Reading Recovery educators as a 
single copyrighted list or as a master 
with permission to duplicate. Use the 
order form in this issue to order your own 
copy. 
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iDlassroom Connections 

Conquering the Spelling Frontier 

Vicki Fairchild Crain 



^ This column is designed to serve 
Reading Recovery partners: the 
classroom teachers who work together 
with Reading Recovery teachers to 
teach children to read and write. 



[Vicki is currently a teacher leader for 
round Rock School District, TX.] 

W hen it came to formal spelling 
instruction, I knew exactly 
what I didn’t want. After 
years of teaching the traditional word 
lists where students practice by copying 
each word five times, I realized that my 
first-graders thought of spelling as the 
enemy, an entity unto itself with no rel- 
evance whatsoever to the thematic units 
and process writing so enjoyable in the 
classroom. TTiere had to be a better way. 

Spelling represented the last uncon- 
quered frontier. My training in Reading 
Recovery has impelled me to explore 
how children learn, and, as a result, I 
have drastically changed my classroom 
environment. I enticed the students 
with print-rich walls, level-appropriate 
books, and ample opportunities to read 
and write. Yet, with nothing to guide 
me, I clung to the old paradigm of for- 
mal spelling tests. 

In an attempt to find a better way, I 
made a list of qualities that I thought a 
spelling program should possess. 

Research showed that spelling should: 
* make students take a closer look at 
print; 

* present words in context; 

* be meaningful to students; 

* provide ownership for the students. 
(Gentry, 1987). 

Still in the dark, I reluctantly began 
the school year without a new plan for 
teaching spelling. An idea came to mind 
as I was testing students using Clay’s 
Observation Survey of Early Literacy 
Achievement. The “Hearing and Record- 
ing Sounds in Words” section on the 
Observation Survey provided rich infor- 
mation about a student’s knowledge of 
spelling (Clay, 1993). Does the child 
know some high frequency words? Can 
he/she use letters to record dominant 
consonant sounds? Can the child dis- 
criminate between vowel sounds? Does 




the child demonstrate knowledge of cap- 
italization and punctuation? Best of all, 
the score represents what sounds a child 
can hear and record and is not deter- 
mined by a child’s ability to spell whole 
words correctly. I started to think of 
ways this information could be used in 
the classroom. 

I began to apply my knowledge of 
theory to my classroom spelling instruc- 
tion. With the class composing a sen- 
tence by discussing the big book used 
that week, the shape of the spelling pro- 
gram in my classroom formed. The first 
spelling sentence came from our unit on 
feet: “My feet are very big.” This sen- 
tence had meaning to the students. 

(Jake, who provided our sentence, did, 
in fact, have large feet!) As the year 
progressed the group composed sen- 
tences that became increasingly difficult 
and the number of possible teaching 
activities seemed endless. These group 
compositions provided an interesting 
opportunity to study words. An example 
of our spelling lessons from the first 
week in March demonstrates this 
process. 

MONDAY: Meaningful Beginnings: 

The students are enjoying our unit on 
insects. Having shared Eric Carle’s The 
Grouchy Ladybug^ I begin to prompt the 
students for a sentence. 

TEACHER: Can anyone name a 
character from this book? 

MARTIN: Well, the whale and the 
elephant. 

JAKE: And the little insects and the 
lady bugs. 

CRYSTAL: The ladybugs are insects, 
too. 

JULIE: Because they have six legs! 

The students composed a spelling 
sentence for the week: “Ladybugs are 
insects because they have six legs.” As 
the students copy down our sentence to 
take home, I take a count of the sounds 
and jot down that this week’s sentence 
has 34 individual sounds. 



TUESDAY: Taking A Closer Look: 

Our 15 -minute spelling lesson begins 
by reviewing our sentence. The known 
words (they, are, have) are practiced 
quickly on mini chalkboards for fluent 
writing. Today, I want the students to 
take a closer look at the words in the 
sentence. 

TEACHER: Can anyone find some 
ways our words are alike? 

ANGEL: Three of the words are big! 

MARK: Two of them have silent e’s. 

TEACHER: What about the endings? 

CRYSTAL: TTiree of the words end 
with an s! 

After discussing the s ending, we end 
the lesson by writing our sentence with 
a green marker on a dry erase board, 
using a red marker to write an s in the 
three appropriate places. 

WEDNESDAY: Making Links: 

Today brings a focus on finding links 
to make spelling easier. TTie lesson 
begins with a question. 

TEACHER: Can anyone find a way 
that will help remember how to 
spell a word? 

ERICA: Ladybug is like ‘baseball’; it’s 
really two words put together. 

Erica demonstrates how she splits 
the word to make it easier to spell. 

JAMES: We know how to spell ‘in’ 
and we have that word inside 
‘insects’! 

JAKE: And we know the word ‘be’ so 
we know how to spell the begin- 
ning of ‘because’! 

After the students demonstrate their 
analogies, I introduce a link of my own 
that I think is beneficial. 

TEACHER: Last week we looked at 
the word ‘mix’. Can you find a 
word that looks like that? 

CRYSTAL: If we can spell ‘mix’, we 
can spell ‘six’!! 



continued on 
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THURSDAY:^, Visual Success: 

This lesson varies weekly and 
depends on the areas of difficulty provid- 
ed by the sentence. 1 have noticed that 
some of the students are having difficul- 
ty with the word ‘ladybugs^. so today 
some look closely and analyze while oth- 
ers practice writing the high frequency 
words. Later on the students, paired with 
a partner, practice the entire sentence, 
using markers and sentence strips or 
chart paper. Before writing each word 
the students are asked to visualize the 
word in their heads, then write the word 
in the air with a finger. “Seeing” the 
words in different ways proves more 
effective than copying it down on paper 
repeatedly. 

JULIE: I wrote the word three times. 
Once on my brain, once in the air, 
and once on my paper! 

FRIDAY: Cooperative Finale: 

After studying our sentence for a 
week, the students are prepared to “have 
a go” with the sentence on their own. 



As a group we review the mini-lessons 
briefly, then I dictate the sentence to 
the class. Afterwards students check 
papers with a partner, circling words 
spelled correctly. These circled words are 
entered into the student’s journals as 
known words. Then I view the papers, 
scoring each in the same fashion as the 
“Hearing and Recording Sounds in 
Words” task. That score (ex. 28/34) is 
written on a checklist along with anec- 
dotal information such as: 

* Crystal used a y in ladybug instead 
of an e! 

* Jake demonstrated spacing this 
week. 

* Julie used a capital and period cor- 
rectly. 

* Erica is writing the silent letters! 

The information is then placed in the 

student’s portfolios next to previous dic- 
tations to verify progress. 

I feel comfortable using this spelling 
format, but more importantly, my stu- 
dents feel comfortable. Spelling is now 
meaningful, purposeful, and less stressful. 



As the students grow more adept with ^ 
making links and using spelling strate- 
gies, their classroom writing has 
improved dramatically. A noticeable 
improvement with capitalization, punc- 
tuation, and spacing is an added bonus. 
With spelling in my classroom now a 
better reflection of my personal philoso- 
phy, I think the frontier has been con- 
quered in my classroom but I will con- 
tinue to examine the progress of my 
students and rethink my own learning as 
we work and learn together. 

References: 

Gentry, R.J. Spel is a Four^Letter Word. 
Heinemann, 1987. 

Clay, M.M. An Observational Survey of 
Early Literacy Achievement. Heine- 
menn, 1993. 

[Classroom teachers are welcome to 
become members of the RRCNA. 

The special membership category of 
“Partners” is especially intended for 
you.] 



Research in Reading Recovery 

S tanley L. Swartz and Adria Klein, editors of the Coun- 
cil s professional journal Literacy ^ Teaching, and Learning, 
have collaborated with Heinemann Publishers to present 
Research in Reading Recovery, a volume consisting of the origi- 
nal Reading Recovery research articles which appeared in the 
first three volumes of the Journal. Heinemann has published 
this volume at a reasonable price and has dedicated the royal- 
ties to the Reading Recovery Council of North America. 
Research in Reading Recovery is dedicated to Marie Clay and 
^includes a Foreword by Gay Su Pinnell. It is a valuable vol- 



ume to all Reading Recovery advocates in that the original 
journals from which the articles are derived no longer are 
available. The cost of reprinting the journals was prohibitive, 
and Heinemann agreed to print the new volume and provide 
the royalties to the Council. 

The Council extends its thanks to the editors Stan Swartz 
and Adria Klein, to Gay Su Pinnell, and to Marie Clay for 
their support of this effort. 

Contact your Heinemann representative to order a copy. 



Deans Meet in Columbus 



D eans of ten of the universities which train Reading 

Recovery teacher leaders met in Columbus in February 
to discuss how they support Reading Recovery and how 
Reading Recovery can serve as a catalyst for change both 
within the university setting and in the public school system. 
The Deans represented the schools or colleges of education on 
the various campuses where Reading Recovery trainers are 
located. 

Issues of common concern to the Deans were funding, 
maintaining sites as number of teacher leaders in training at 



particular locations declines, using technology in Reading 
Recovery training, maintaining integrity and quality at all lev- 
els of implementation, linking Reading Recovery and early lit- 
eracy initiatives, and creating a process for collectively dis- 
cussing these and other issues. 

The Council has agreed to support the establishment of a 
network among the Deans and to provide whatever linkage is 
needed to enable them to support Reading Recovery on their 
campuses. TTie Deans plan to communicate regularly using 
electronic means, and to meet face-to-face as frequently as possible. 
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Presidents’ Summit 



\resident Clinton, along with former President George 
Dush, has announced the Presidents’ Summit to be held 
in Philadelphia in April 1997. The purpose of the Sum- 
mit is to bring America to a new level of commitment to voh 
unteer service, especially in targeting America’s young people, 
The Presidents have named Colin Powell as Chairperson of 
the effort and Henry Cisneros as Vice Chair. 

The Reading Recovery Council of North Amer- 
ica Board of Directors has made the following 
commitment to the Summit: 

The Reading Recovery Council of North 
America is a broad-based, non-profit organiza- 
tion whose members are dedicated to the vision 
that children will be proficient readers and writ- 
ers by the end of first grade. Consistent with its 
primary mission, the Council will commit to 
teaching 300,000 at-risk young children to read 
and write, throu^ the Reading Recovery Pro- 
gram sessions, by the end of the year 2000. With- 
in that time frame, the Council will also commit to 
early literacy in homes and communities by providing 
training for 30,000 volunteers who will support an additional 
300,000 children in their early literacy learning and strengthen lit- 
eracy capacity in their homes. 







Over the next few months the Council will be working 
with our members to develop materials which will be appropri- 
ate for involving volunteers in supporting Reading Recovery 
lessons and related classroom and home -based activities. We 
will work with the models which many Reading Recovery and 
early literacy advocates already use. In particular, we will work 
with the Americorps programs at The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, the University of Texas at Austin, and 
California State University at San Bernardino 
to build upon what they have learned in 
working with volunteers and families. 

As materials and training programs are 
developed, we will distribute them 
throughout the Reading Recovery net- 
work for use in every community where 
Reading Recovery is offered. We will not 
be training volunteers to conduct Read- 
ing Recovery lessons; rather, we will be 
training volunteers and parents to conduct 
activities which will support the lesson at 
school and at home. 

If you are interested in assisting with this effort, 
please contact the Council headquarters at 614/292-7111. 
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America Reads 

n a related effort, many universities across the country are 
training students to volunteer as reading partners for young 
children. In particular, university students who receive 
work-study support through the federal financial aid program 
are encouraged to participate in literacy education efforts with 
children. 

The Council is exploring how Reading Recovery University 
Training Centers and credit-granting educational institutions 
can use the materials being developed for the commitment to 
the Presidents’ Summit to support the work-study effort. If you 
are interested in keeping informed on this effort, contact the 
Council at 614/292-7111. 




Deadline 



for next 

Council Connections 
article submissions is 
July 1, 1997! 
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The RRCNA standing committee 
stnicture is the locus for members* 
involvement in RRCNA. Each commit' 
tee includes multiple membership types 
and thus provides opportunity for 
involvement of teachers, teacher leaders, 
trainers, site coordinators, and partners. 
Committee memberships are reviewed 
annually, so if you are interested in serv' 
ing as a member of a committee, contact 
the committee chairperson as listed in 
the following reports. 

Book 

Submitted by Sue Hundley, 
Teacher Leader, Lesley College 
The 1996-1997 Reading Recovery 
Comprehensive Book List has been 
reviewed by the Reading Recovery 
Trainers and the Reading Recovery 
Council of North America's Publica- 
tions Committee. It is available for pur^ 
chase by Reading Recovery educators 
from the Reading Recovery Council of 
North America, (614) 292-71 11. It is 
important to note that the Reading 
Recovery Book List is a resource which 
can help teachers as they provide this 
early intervention. However, teachers 
using the Book List should carefully con- 
sider book choices within the wide range 
of texts at each level for each individual, 
recognizing that no specific book is 
appropriate for every child and no fixed 
sequence of books result in optimal stu- 
dent progress for all children. Moreover, 
teachers must recognize that levels are 
approximate since text difficulty is relat- 
ed to each child's background knowl- 
edge, his/her current independent pro- 
cessing system and the support provided 
by the teacher when introducing the 
new book. 

The 1996-1997 Descubriendo La Lec- 
tura Book List, developed by the DLL 
Book Subcommittee, is currently avail- 
able from the Council. Recommenda- 
tions for new book additions or level 
changes can be forwarded to DLL Book 
Chairperson Raquel Mireles at Willow 
School-ABC SD, 11733 205th St., 
Lakewoood, CA 90715. 

O 
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The Reading Recovery Council of 
North America Book Committee is 
presently engaged in numerous tasks 
which include the selection of new 
review teams for the next revision of the 
Book List, the review of trade books to 
expand this aspect of the Comprehen- 
sive Book List, the development of poli- 
cies for participation on the Book Com- 
mittee, and the creation of a series of 
forms that will be used to communicate 
with publishers. A significant task in the 
coming year will be to review the pre- 
sent list with careful attention to remov- 
ing from the Comprehensive List some 
titles which may no longer seem helpful 
to children participating in Reading 
Recovery and to readjust the levels list- 
ed for some books so that they are more 
consistent with our present understand- 
ings. 

All Reading Recovery educators are 
welcome to make recommendations for 
additions, deletions and level changes to 
the Book List. Recommendations can be 
sent to Sue Hundley, Lesley College 
Center for Reading Recovery, 1815 
Massachusetts Ave. Suite 378, Cam- 
bridge, MA. 01240. 

Research 

Submitted by Patricia Kelly, 
Trainer, California State Univer- 
sity, San Bernardino 

Angela Jaggar is developing a Manual 
for Conducting Follow-up Research to 
be made available for site coordinators 
and teacher leaders. She is basing the 
document on her follow-up research in 
New York. The target date for the first 
draft is June, 1997. This will be a valu- 
able asset for developing follow-up stud- 
ies across the country. 

In December at the National Reading 
Conference in Charleston, South Car- 
olina, several trainers met with David 
Pearson and Jim Cunningham, two well 
respected reading researchers, to discuss 
several issues regarding Reading Recov- 
ery. This open exchange of ideas was 
very informative. Following the meeting, 
trainers in attendance expressed an 
interest in continuing to have similar 



meetings with reading colleagues at 
national conferences to dialogue about 
Reading Recovery and other pertinent 
issues. 

Kathy Escamilla is directing the Fol- 
low-Up Study of Descubriendo La Lec- 
tura Children. DLL teacher leaders 
Yvonne Rodriguez and Olivia Ruiz com- 
plete the research team. The dual pur- 
poses of this study are to assess the sus- 
taining effects of DLL on students who 
had the program in first grade and are 
now in grades 2 and 3, and to examine 
the reading environments of children 
who have been discontinued from DLL 
to determine how such environments 
may affect student reading progress in 
Spanish and English. 

The research team met with DLL 
teacher leaders in San Diego at Califor- 
nia Association of Bilingual Education 
February 26th to finalize data collection 
procedures. Teacher leaders in Califor- 
nia, Texas, and Arizona will assist with 
data collection during March and April, 
1997. Research results will be reported 
to RRCNA by September. 

Research Committee Members Sha- 
ran Gibson and Daryl Morrison took the 
lead in providing extensive feedback 
regarding the Annotated Bibliography to 
Christi Hovest, who is completing work 
on the bibliography. 

Gay Su Pinnell is collecting follow-up 
studies from across the country which 
will be considered for inclusion in a larg- 
er study that analyzes and synthesizes 
this data in order to provide information 
about the sustained effects of Reading 
Recovery on student reading proficiency. 
Anyone who has conducted follow-up 
research on Reading Recovery is encour- 
aged to mail a copy to Gay Su Pinnell at 
The Ohio State University, 200 Ramsey- 
er Hall, 29 West Woodruff Avenue, 
Columbus, Ohio, 43210. 

Training Advisory 

Submitted by Irene Fountas, 
Trainer, Lesley College 

The Training Advisory Committee 
has joined with the Implementation 
Committee to 

continued on 
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plan the first North American Leader- 
ship Academy to be held in San Diego, 
California, July 31 - August 2, 1997. 

Peg Gwyther, Committee Member, 
continues to explore new capabilities for 
technology in training and other com- 
munications. Mary Fried, Rose Mary 
Estice and Sue Duncan are working on 
preparing for sale several videotapes, 
gifts of the University of Illinois, that 
will be available as training materials 
through RRCNA. 

Teacher Leaders are encouraged to 
suggest revisions and provide feedback 
to the committee regarding the 
Guidesheets distributed at last year's 
Teacher Leader Institute. Bring your 
sheets marked with suggested revisions 
or questions to submit to the Training 
Advisory Committee at the Teacher 
Leader Institute in Dearborn and 
Raleigh. 

The Training Advisory Committee 
has almost completed a forms review. 
The Lesson Record and Running Record 
Form in the Observation Survey and in 
the Guidebook are the forms that should 
now be used. No modified forms will be 
available as they are an infringement on 
copyright and because they alter the 
original intent of the form. As Reading 
Recovery Teachers use up old forms, new 
ones should be substituted. 

The Book Committee will now join 
the Training Advisory Committee as a 
subcommittee, so that all training func- 
tions and materials will be working 
together in conjunction with the North 
American Trainers Group. 

Guidelines and Standards 
Committee 

Submitted by Noel Jones, Trainer, 
University of North Carolina at 
Wilmington 

The following changes and additions 
to existing Guidelines and Standards of 
the Reading Recovery Council of North 
America were adopted by the Board of 
Directors of RRCNA on February 5, 

1997. Remember that the purpose of 
these Guidelines and Standards is to 
maintain the integrity of the Reading 



Recovery program. If a change in Guide- 
lines jeopardizes your district in some 
way that you believe to be unfair, first 
speak with the University Trainer with 
whom you are affiliated. If the issue can- 
not be resolved through discussion with 
the trainer, a written request for exemp- 
tion may be sent to the Guidelines and 
Standards Committee Chair. Be sure to 
give specific information about your sit- 
uation and articulate the reason you feel 
that an exemption is warranted. 

Changes in Guidelines : Effective at 
the beginning of the 1997-98 School 
Year . 

Change in requirements for Reading 
Recovery teachers: 

Teach a minimum of four first-grade 
children per day individuoRy for 30 minute 
daily sessions in a school setting. 

The rationale for this guideline is 
explained in the related article in this 
issue of Council Connections. Note that 
the possibility of teaching more than 
four children extends only to trained 
teachers. Teachers in training must 
teach four children and only four chil- 
dren. 

Change in Continuing Contact 
requirement for trained Reading 
Recovery teachers: 

Attend a minimum of six continuing 
contact sessions for trained teachers each 
year; four to six of these sessions must each 
include two behind-the-glass lessons. Atten- 
dance at a Reading Recovery IDLL confer- 
ence is also encouraged. 

Additional Guidelines 
Relationship of Teacher Training 
Sites to University Training Centers: 
Each Reading Recovery® teacher train- 
ing site must establish affiliation with the 
university training center within their state 
or, if none exists w;it/iin the state, with 
another appropriate university training cen- 
ter, for purposes of communication , report- 
ing, and continuing professional develop- 
ment. The site application for each teacher 
training site must be on file at the university 
training center with which the site is cur- 
rently affiliated. 

If a teacher leader is trained away from 
the state of residence, the center that sup- 



plied the training shall provide services to 
that teacher leader and school unit during 
the first field year. An agreement between 
training centers will determine which site 
will continue the professional relationship 
ivith that teacher leader and site thereafter. 

To assure compliance unth guidelines for 
teaching and training, affiliations between 
districts must be formalized by written 
assurances and a copy filed with the state or 
regional training center responsible for com- 
munication, reporting, and professional 
development. 

Teacher leaders andjor site coordinators 
shall inform the university training center 
when agreements are made to train teachers 
from any district outside their established 
site. 

By a specified date a copy of each site's 
annual report should be filed with the uni- 
versity training center with which that site is 
affiliated and a one-page abstract sent to the 
Executive Director of the RRCNA in order 
to receive recognition of continuing status as 
an approved Reading Recovery® site. State 
reports must be filed with the Executive 
Director of the RRCNA if there is a univer- 
sity training center in that state. 

Guideline Concerning Maintenance 
of Certification: 

Reading Recovery trainers, teacher lead- 
ers and teachers maintain their certification 
by actively engaging in the roles and respon- 
sibilities of those positions and participating 
in professional development activities as 
spelled out in the Guidelines and Standards 
document of the RRCNA. Certification 
will be considered lapsed if a person does 
not, for a period of more than one year, 
serve in the Reading Recovery role for 
which they were trained and participate in 
required Reading Recovery professional 
development activities. 

A person whose certification has lapsed 
may obtain re-certification by successfully 
completing an appropriate plan of profes- 
sional development developed by the train- 
ing center or site. 

Work of the Committee 

The Guidelines and Standards Com- 
mittee is working towards a re-publica- 
tion of the Guidelines and Standards 
document that will: (1) explain the 
processes of continued on next page 
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developing and amending the guidelines 
and of requesting exemptions; (2) incor- 
porate DLL (Descubriendo La Lectura) 
into the document; (3 ) add further 
guidelines and clarification to the sec- 
tion on Reading Recovery sites; (4) 
work with the Trainer Committee to 
develop written rationales for key guide- 



lines and to further specify guidelines for 
professional development for Teacher 
Leaders and Trainers. 

The projected time table for this 
work includes: ( 1 ) discussion with Train- 
ers in April 1997, (2) discussions with 
Teacher Leaders, June 1997; (3) comple- 
tion and revision of a first draft by June 



1997, and (4) continued discussions 
with Trainers, Teachers, and Site Coor- 
dinators during the fall of 1997, (5) 
amendment of the draft, January 1998, 
and (6) presentation of the document to 
the RRCNA Board of Directors, Febru- 
ary 1998. 



Changes at the National Data Evaluation Center 



I t is with regret that we announce the 
departure of two staff members who 
have developed the NDEC into an 
efficient and respected data management 
and reporting service for Reading 
Recovery participants. 

Joe Groom, who directed the NDEC 
for the past six years, left in February to 
take a position in the private sector. 

Joe’s assistant, Tricia Osborne, resigned 



in early March to devote full time to 
completing her Master’s degree. Our sin- 
cere thanks to both for their years of 
dedicated service, and best wishes in 
their new pursuits. 

Replacing Joe as Director of the 
NDEC is Jim James. Jim comes to us 
from the Oregon Department of Educa- 
tion where he spent 5 years engaged in 
program evaluation, policy analysis and 



student assessment. Prior to that, he was 
head of Research and Evaluation for the 
Seattle (WA) public schools. Jim looks 
forward to many challenges in continu- 
ing the quality service to Reading 
Recovery established by his predecessors, 
and to expanding the research and eval- 
uation information base available for the 
program. 
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THE ADVOCACY CORNER 



Scott Himelstein, Government Relations Consultant RRCNA 



FT^he best definitions of Politics I ever read was written by 
I of all people, Grocho Marx. He said, “Politics is the art 

A. of looking for trouble, finding it everywhere, assigning 
blame incorrectly and applying the wrong remedies.” This def- 
inition can be applied to the recent attacks on Reading 
Recovery by interest groups, journalists and legislators in Cali- 
fornia and the nation. Over the past two years the effective- 
ness, cost and integrity of Reading Recovery has been ques- 
tioned. Make no mistake, the public, politicians and the press 
have every right to question the effectiveness of Reading 
Recovery in their schools. However, we must insist that Read- 
ing Recovery be judged on the basis of results, not philoso- 
phies. 

Some of those who are challenging Reading Recovery are 
doing so while pushing an agenda of their own. These individ- 
uals and groups think their reading programs, ideas and prod- 
ucts are best for children and are working hard to prove their 
points. 

In 1996, legislation was proposed in California that would 
prohibit local school districts from using state or federal dollars 
for Reading Recovery. Fortunately, the legislation was defeat- 
ed; however, a subsequent request was made to the California 
Auditor General for an investigative audit of Reading Recov- 
ery. This, too, was defeated by the Legislature, but not with- 



out much work by Reading Recovery advocates. Reading 
Recovery has begun to experience similar challenges in other 
states. On the federal level, Reading Recovery is the subject of 
misinformation to members of Congress. 

By necessity, Reading Recovery advocates have now begun 
to make their views known to their representatives and the 
public. Accurate information is being provided to decision 
makers as to the effectiveness of Reading Recovery. Under the 
Direction of Jean Bussell and the RRCNA Board, I will be 
assisting those interested in communicating the impact of 
Reading Recovery in local districts to legislative bodies. We 
will be holding regional seminars on grassroots advocacy, 
overviews of the legislative process, and how to find the pre- 
sent research. Future issues of this column will outline strate- 
gies for use by Reading Recovery practitioners to advocate in 
their own communities. 

As the Government Relations Consultant to RRCNA, I 
urge all of you to keep in touch with your school boards, state 
and federal representatives. Bring them to your sites and share 
your results. Let them know what an impact Reading Recovery 
has made in their schools. As we continue to involve others in 
our programs, we help insure the growth and success of Read- 
ing Recovery. 
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Update of Reading 
Recovery in Canada 






Irene Huggins, Trainer/Coordinator 



=she Reading Recovery program 
was first implemented in Canada 
in 1988. It began with the first 
training class for Reading Recovery 
teacher in Scarborough, Ontario, and 
has expanded to include centers for the 
training of Reading Recovery teachers in 
eight provinces and the two institutes 
for the training of Teacher Leaders. 

The Reading Recovery program has 
been successfully implemented in five 
countries around the world. At each 
expansion, the challenge has been to 
maintain the original design of the pro- 
gram and to adapt it to fit the needs of 
the local education system. The chal- 
lenge has been the same in Canada. For- 
tunately, colleagues who have successful- 
ly met this challenge in other countries 
have provided on-going support and 
guidance to the Canadian implementa- 
tion of the program. 

An important aspect 
of the implementation 
plan in Canada includes 
providing on-going pro- 
fessional support for 
Reading Recovery 
Teacher Leaders. Read- 
ing Recovery Teacher 
Leaders in Canada par- 
ticipated in the Teacher 
Leader Professional Development Forum 
held in Toronto in January, 1997. 

Teacher Leaders had the opportunity to 
observe teaching sessions, tutoring ses- 
sions and participate in a school visit 
with a group of colleagues. After four 
days of intense professional development 
sessions, the Teacher Leaders reported 




that they appre- 
ciated the quali- 
ty of the oppor- 
tunities 
presented. 

Another 
important aspect 
of the imple- 
mentation plan 
in Canada is the 
monitoring of 
the outcomes of 

students included in the program. 

In 1996, the Board of Governors of 
the Canadian Institute of Reading 
Recovery hired two researchers to create 
a national Reading Recovery database. 
Information was obtained from schools 
implementing the Reading Recovery 
program in June, 1996. This information 
described the Canadian Reading Recov- 
u... ery implementa- 



In 1995-96, the Reading 
Recovery program was 
offered to children in 
444schools in seven 
provinces by 496 Read- 
ing Recovery teachers. 



tion and docu- 
mented the 
growth of the 
program nation- 
ally and provin- 
cially. 

In 1995-96, 
the Reading 
Recovery pro- 
gram was offered 

to children in 444 schools in seven 
provinces in Canada by 496 Reading 
Recovery teachers. The outcomes for 
2,495 Reading Recovery students includ- 
ed in the program were known by June 
1996. Nearly seventy percent (70%) of 
the children (1,715) successfully com- 
pleted the program during the 1995-96 



school year. 

Children enter the program at differ- 
ent times during the year. As one child 
has completed the program, another 
child begins. This may mean that at the 
end of the year, there will be some chil- 
dren who have just entered the program 
and are not yet ready to discontinue the 
program. The decision has been made in 
the Canadian implementation of the 
program that these children will be “car- 
ried over” to the next school year to 
have their programs completed. In 1995- 
96, there were 649 children who had 
their programs completed in the 1996-97 
school year. The outcomes for these 
“carried over” children will be reported 
with the 1996-97 data. 

The expansion in Canada in 1996-97 
will be great. There are twenty-seven 
new Training Sites for Reading Recovery 
teachers in Canada. 

The next project that will be under- 
taken by the Canadian Institute of 
Reading Recovery is the development of 
the Observation Survey in French. A 
development team is being assembled to 
work with Marie Clay on this project. 
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REGISTER NOW: North 
American Leadership Academy 



"A 



egistration materials for the 
North American Leadership 
cademy have been mailed to all 
Council members. The Academy’s 
theme is “Strengthening the Operation 
of Reading Recovery.” Focus is on imple- 
mentation and research as well as fund- 
ing and advocacy for Reading Recovery. 
The Academy is scheduled for July 30, 
1997, through August 2, 1997, in San 
Diego, California. 

The Academy features three addresses 
by Marie Clay. In addition, featured 
speakers will include Mary Jean 
LeTendre, Director, Compensatory Edu- 
cation Programs, The United States 
Department of Education; The Honor-* 
able William F. Goodling (R,PA), 
Chairman of the United States House of 
Representatives Committee on Educa- 
tion and the Work Force; The Honor- 
able Robert L. McGinnis (D,AR), State 
Representative, Chairman, Arkansas 
Reading Recovery Advisory Program; 
Scott Himelstein, President, The 
William D. Lynch Foundation for Chil- 
dren, San Diego; Uri Treisman, Profes- 
sor and Director of the Dana Foundation 
for Education, University of Texas at 
Austin; Joan Wylie, Director of the 
Noyce Foundation, San Francisco; and 



Victor Young, Senior Consultant, Rock- 
efeller Foundation and President of The 
Learning Communities, Inc., Cleveland. 

In addition to these featured speakers, 
there will be eight breakout sessions 
which will feature additional govern- 
mental and foundation representatives 
and representatives of Reading Recovery 
sites which have implemented Reading 
Recovery with success. Sessions will 
cover such topics as: 

• planning for effective implementa- 
tion; 

• data collection, reporting, monitor- 
ing, and follow-up; 

• efficiency, effectiveness, and cost 
benefits; 

• building ownership and Reading 
Recovery as a part of a comprehen- 
sive literacy plan; 

• grant writing; 

• understanding the legislative and 
public policy making process; 

• government funding sources; and 

• private (corporate and foundation) 
funding sources. 

Individuals or teams of Reading 
Recovery site personnel are encouraged 
to participate in the Academy. A result 
of the Academy will be a notebook 




which the participants can take back to 
their sites with them to strengthen the 
implementation of Reading Recovery. 

The registration deadline for the 
Academy is June 1, 1997. Space is limit- 
ed. Contact the Council at 614/292- 
7111, if you need registration materials. 






Guidelines for Affiliation of Membership Organizations 



p=j==^he Council Board of Directors has adopted a set of 
guidelines for governing the recognition of entities 
JL with special interests related to Reading Recovery at 
the national level or with more general interests at the local, 
state, or regional levels. The Council’s purpose is to: a) recog- 
nize and support affiliate entities; b) authorize the use of the 
Reading Recovery trademark; and c) maximize membership 
participation at the local, state, regional, national, and conti- 
nental levels and in relation to special interests. In all 
instances the affiliate’s activities must be consistent with the 
Council’s program, policies, and actions. 

The Guidelines set forth the process through which groups 
of individuals may apply for affiliate status. The Guidelines 
further specify the Council’s expectations about how the affili- 
ate will operate, what obligations the affiliate will have to the 



Council, what obligations the Council will have to the affili- 
ate, and how changes in affiliate status may occur. The Guide- 
lines provide for the establishment of operating agreements 
between the Council and the affiliate. The agreements require 
that members of the affiliated entity must be members of the 
Council. 

The Guidelines prohibit, under trademark law, any entity 
not affiliated with the Reading Recovery Council of North 
America from using the term Reading Recovery, including the 
term Descubriendo La Lectura (Reading Recovery in Span- 
ish), without the express, written consent of the Reading 
Recovery Council of North America. 

A copy of the complete Guidelines is available to members 
upon request from the Council office. 
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Membership Satisfaction Survey Results 



F rom October to December 1996, the Council included 
Membership Satisfaction Surveys with the invoice for 
dues/membership renewal. The results have been compiled 
informally, and the Council is pleased to report the results. 

Generally, the respondents (nearly 300 in number) were highly 
satisfied with the Council’s services. When asked to rank items on 
a list of publications, membership pin, membership certificate, 
and network of colleagues, respondents favored the newsletters, 
the Journal, and the network of colleagues most highly. Of partic- 
ularly high regard among the publications were The Running 
Record newsletter and the Literacy, Teaching, and Learning Journal. 

When asked how the Council can address the members needs, 
members recommended the following services most highly: 

1 . Continue the current publications and publish them more 
frequently! 

2. Provide information that positions Reading Recovery among 
other early literacy programs and compares Reading Recov- 
ery with those other programs. 

3. Provide more research about Reading Recovery. 

In response to a question about how the Council can serve the 
members best, the most frequent response related to providing 
information which will inform school and district policy makers 
about the effectiveness of Reading Recovery. Respondents 
requested information about funding for Reading Recovery from a 
variety of sources, about cost benefit studies which can be used 
locally, and about successes of Reading Recovery students. Specif- 
ically, respondents asked for such information to be made avail- 
able to them in a manner which can be used to promote Reading 
Recovery within the individual school building and district. 

Responses to two questions about the perceived role of the 
Council in helping individual members and in supporting Read- 

V 



ing Recovery in North America generally were similar. The 
responses focused on the Council’s role in being an advocate for 
Reading Recovery at the national level. Suggestions for advocacy 
included the development of public information materials that 
would be distributed through an oi^anized public relations plan to 
promote Reading Recovery and to inform the general public, 
school board members, and public policy makers about the pro- 
gram’s effectiveness. In addition, the respondents frequently sug- 
gested an important role for the Council in informing members of 
Congress about the effectiveness of Reading Recovery and the 
need for continued availability of federal funding for the program. 
Similar support for state level efforts also was recommended. 

Responses to a final question about other benefits the Council 
can provide most frequently resulted in responses such as reduced 
registration fees at Council-sponsored conferences as well as 
reduced rates for publications. In addition, members suggested 
book discounts with publishers and a variety of other possible 
benefits. 

This brief summary cannot reflect the diversity and richness of 
the responses. The Council will be using all the ideas as the 
Strategic Planning Committee continues its work. Several initia- 
tives reported elsewhere in this newsletter are the direct result of 
recommendations from the Membership Survey respondents. 

The Council thanks all of those members who took time to 
respond. 

A Spcdol Note: The mail opening process separated most of the 
envelopes from the surveys, so if you requested a specific response 
on your survey, you may not have received a response since the 
envelope which identified you was separated from your survey. If 
you still need a response, please contact the Council’s office and 
we will follow-up immediately. 

^ J 



February 1997 RRCNA Board Highlights 



"^he Board of Directors met for two days following the Ohio 
Reading Recovery Conference and National Institute in 
Columbus, OH. Highlights of the meeting include: 

A discussion of federal literacy initiatives and the need for 
RRCNA to become involved in them. These included the 
President's Summit for America's Future, America Reads, 
and the Americorps project. 

The Board voted to issue a statement concerning support for 
President Clinton's initiative. (See article on Page 6.) 
Adoption of the Board of Director's Handbook regarding 
decision-making paths and roles and responsibilities in order 
to refine the procedures of operation for the Board. 

A presentation and discussion of the RRCNA Strategic 
Plan. (See related article.) 

Committee Reports Highlights: 

- The Membership and Development Committee: 



Guidelines were adopted that provided for member 
organizations to be affiliated with the National Council. 

- Guidelines and Standards Committee: 

Changes to the RRCNA Guidelines and Standards 
regarding the teaching of children and attendance at 
continuing contact sessions were approved. (See Guide- 
lines and Standards Committee Report.) 

- Publications and Communications Committee: Proposed 

contracts for editors of all regular publications were 
approved. 

® The Board also authorized the Executive Committee and the 
Finance Committee to collaborate with the Executive Director in 
finalizing the lease or purchase of association management and 
accounting software and contracts for sponsorship of tours related 
to the proposed International Reading Recovery Institute in Sum- 
mer 1998. 
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Record Numbers Attend Reading Recovery 

Conference and National Institute 



A total of 3800 Reading Recovery teachers, teacher leaders, 
trainers, site coordinators, classroom teachers, and other early 
literacy advocates attended the 12th Annual Ohio Reading 
Recovery Conference and National Institute held in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, in early February. The Conference was co-spon- 
sored for the first time by the RRCNA, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and the Ohio Department of Education. 

The Conference had a truly international flavor with atten- 
dees coming from nearly every state in the Union, from Cana- 
da, and from Department of Defense Dependents’ Schools 
locations from around the world. An early February thaw 
enabled the attendees to enjoy the 
location as well as the Conference! 

Keynote speakers for the Confer- 
ence addressed the assemblage in one 
large exhibit hall. The use of large 
screens and audiovisual technology 
made it possible for attendees to be a 
part of the largest gathering of Read- 
ing Recovery personnel ever gathered 
together in the same room at the 
same time. The effect was powerful, 
and the message was clear . . . Reading 
Recovery is a powerful teaching pro- 
gram. Children can and do leam to 
read through this early literacy 
intervention. 

The Conference’s theme of “Work- 
ing Together for Literacy” was reflect- 
ed throughout the program and in 
each keynote presenter’s remarks. Bil- 
lie Askew’s opening address focused 
on the process of becoming a Reading 
Recovery teacher and what we leam 
from our students, our Reading 
Recovery colleagues, our partners in 
the classroom, and from our own efforts at reflection about our 
teaching. Michael FuIIan described change as a bottom -up and 
a top-down process in which we all participate together. 

Change can be embraced for its inevitable nature and for its 
power to make a difference in people’s lives. Rudine Sims 
Bishop connected Reading Recovery and children’s literature 
in a descriptive presentation about the power of learning to 
read and the difference it makes in a child’s life. She identified 
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examples of individuals who were prohibited by law from experience for everyoni 



learning to read and the positive consequences of their learn- 
ing to read despite the law. Regie Routman connected our 
efforts in the classroom to our efforts on behalf of children in 
the larger society. She encouraged teachers to share what they 
know with parents and the general public in order to insure 
the continued delivery of literature based education in our 
schools. 

These powerful keynote presentations were combined with 
presentations by twelve featured speakers who assisted atten- 
dees in improving their teaching skills in the Reading Recov- 
ery lesson and in the classroom, in enhancing their under- 
standing of research and its 
application to practice and to grass- 
roots advocacy for children, and in 
increasing our administrative abili- 
ties to deliver good first teaching, 
and early literacy programs in all 
our schools. 

The program included eighty 
additional concurrent sessions 
which matched attendees’ learning 
needs to presentations on a wide 
variety of topics. 

Preconference Institutes were 
held for the first time in conjunc- 
tion with the Conference. These 
eight day-long sessions focused on 
in-depth learning opportunities for 
attendees in the areas of adminis- 
trative support, text reading, theo- 
retical and practical approaches to 
powerful teaching, guided reading, 
interactive writing, performance- 
based assessment, frimily and com- 
munity involvement in literacy, 
and Vygotsian theory in practice. 
Over 1100 people attended these Preconference Institutes. 

Finally, over sixty booths of exhibitors provided opportuni- 
ties for attendees to inspect the latest books and instructional 
materials, to add resources to their professional development 
libraries, and to obtain the latest in classroom support materi- 
als. 

The sponsors wish to thank everyone for their attendance 
and participation in the Conference. It truly was a unique 
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Strategic Planning 

Gay Su Pinnell, Chair, Strategic Planning Committee 

planning process for RRCNA really began when a 
group of teacher leaders, university trainers, site coordi- 
nators, and teachers met in central Texas in the summer 
of 1993. They created a vision for the future of Reading Recov- 
ery and formed a nucleus for the new organization, Reading 
Recovery Council of North America. Then, the Reading 
Recovery community began a consensus process. 

Three years later, the new organization had taken shape, 
with nearly 5,000 members, a committee structure, an Execu- 
tive Director and office. The board of Directors was already sea- 
soned, having steered RRCNA through its first difficult phase 
of growth and they began to see the need again to look to the 
future both for RRCNA and for the Reading Recovery program. 
At a meeting at the Teacher Leader Institute in June, 1996, the 
Board of Directors discussed strategic planning. 

At first, the idea was to have a small, representative commit- 
tee of people become involved in the process and then report to 



the Board as a whole. After much discussion. The Board of 
Directors made an important and unusual decision. Strategic 
planning was critical for the future of Reading Recovery; they 
all wanted to be involved. So, the Directors made the commit- 
ment to meet in Columbus, Ohio, in July to engage in the plan- 
ning process. It is important to note here that all Directors of 
RRCNA pay their own expenses to meetings, so as members we 
are especially appreciative of their willingness to commit so 
much time and to travel. 

The strategic planning meeting was held at the RRCNA 
headquarters in Columbus, Ohio. At that time the Board of 
Directors generated and approved the Council’s Mission, Pur- 
pose, and Vision statements as well as a set of Goals and Objec- 
tives. A number of tasks were generated for each Objective and 
a Strategic Planning Committee was appointed. Members 
include Billie Askew, Joetta Beaver, Deborah Dillon, Gerry 
Haggard, and David Moriarty. 

The committee worked by mail and telephone to refine the 
Goals and Objectives statement and to generate a draft of a 
Belieft and Values statement. The Beliefs and Values statement 
is especially important because this continued on page 16 



Strategic Plan Goals 

I n addition to the Board’s adoption of the Vision, Mission, 
and Purpose Statements and the Statement of Beliefs and 
Values, the Board has adopted the following four goals for 
structuring the five-year Strategic Plan. Within these goals, 
the Council will set a number of objectives, tasks, and time- 
lines for achievement of the goals. 

Governance Goal: To ensure that the Council is structured 



and managed effectively and efficiently. 

Membership Goal: To establish the Council as the viable 
vehicle for promoting Reading Recovery by the year 2002. 

Implementation and Institutionalization Goal: To position 
Reading Recovery and early literacy as a priority in education. 

Research Goal: To support, conduct, and disseminate 
research on Reading Recovery. 

(See related article on the Strategic Planning Process.) 



Membership Benefits Update 



^e Membership Satisfaction Survey (see related article) 
tells us that the newsletters and the journal are very 
highly valued by the Council’s members. The following 
information should be helpful to you in anticipating the deliv- 
ery of these items: 

Publication Dates: 

Council Connections: March, August, December 
hletujork hleujs: May and November 
Running Record: October and April 
Literacy f Teaching, and Learning: Fall and Spring 
Membership Services : 

New Member Benefits Processing: Four to Six Weeks 
Renewal Acknowledgment: Four to Six Weeks 
Order Fulfillment for Member Purchases: Four to Six 
Weeks 

Remember that writing and editing the newsletters and 
journal is the work of volunteers with staff support for produc- 
tion and distribution. So if these items are late, it is most like- 



ly because of the demand on the volunteers’ time in other 
Reading Recovery responsibilities. Within the continental 
United States, these items are mailed bulk rate via the United 
State Postal Service as the most economical means. For items 
mailed outside the U.S., air mail is used. 

We are working to reduce the response time on delivery of 
Membership Services. The “task” includes review of new com- 
puter software which may enable us to streamline the process- 
ing, providing additional full-time staffing, and increassing stu- 
dent and volunteer support. 

New members’ benefits packages include the two most 
recent applicable newsletters, the membership lapel pin, and 
the membership certificate. 

Finally, for membership renewals, the Council will mail a 
renewal notice to each member four to six weeks prior to the 
membership expiration date. Please respond promptly to keep 
you membership benefits coming without disruption. Renewals 
are acknowledged by postcard. 

If you have questions about the delivery of your benefits, 
please call the Council at 614/292-7111 or write to Suite 100, 
1929 Kenny Road, Columbus OH 43210-1069. 
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READING RECOVERY COUNCIL OF NORTH AMERICA ^ 

VISION 

The vision of RRCN A is that children will be proficient 
readers and writers by the end of first grade. 

MISSION 

The mission of RRCNA is to ensure access to Reading Recovery 
for every child who needs its support. 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of RRCNA is to sustain the integrity of Reading Recovery and 
expand its implementation by increasing the number of individuals who 
understand, support, and collaborate to achieve the mission of the Council. 

STATEMENT OF BELIEFS AND VALUES 



Children and Learning 

1. Children, regardless of circumstances, have the right to a quality education that 
assures they become independent readers and writers early in their school careers. 

2. Children deserve the opportunity to hear and to read a wide variety of high quali^ 
ty texts that reflect the diversity of our society. 

3. Children have the right to skillfully and successfully use the tools of literacy for a 
wide range of purposes related to present and future life in our society. 

4. Reading Recovery is the right of every child who needs extra help during the first 
years of schooling to acquire the independent reading and writing skills necessary 
for further learning. 

Teachers and the Educational Context 

1. Teachers and children deserve to work in welhmanaged, welbsupplied educa- 
tional environments and with administrators who support their efforts. 

2. Professional development that is research-based, continuous, and high quality 
is central to achieving literacy success for all children. 

3. Training and professional development are ongoing processes that are the basis 
for successful implementation of the Reading Recovery program for children. 

The Reading Recovery Council of North America and Its Network 

1. In order to support the goal of literacy for all children, the membership of the 
Council shall be open to all interested individuals. 

2. Membership diversity is a strength that shall be reflected in all of the Council’s 
governing structures, policies, and actions. 

3. The actions of the Council shall be directed toward achieving the Council’s 
vision, mission, and purpose with quality and integrity. 

4- Collaboration among Council members and with others is essential for the 
achievement of the Council’s vision, mission, and purpose. 

5. Service to all members through communication, professional development, and 
research is a high priority in all actions of the Council. 
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^continued from page 14 

statement represerijs what RRCNA 
stands for. Every action of the Council 
must be evaluated against this statement 
of the core beliefs and values to be sure 
that actions and values fit together On 
the third draft, the committee asked for 
feedback from the North American 
Reading Recovery Trainers Group, and 
the document was again revised. 

At its February meeting, the Board of 
Directors approved the statement of 
Beliefs and Values as well as the state- 
ment of Goals and Objectives. The com- 
mittee then began to work on the tasks. 
Via a questionnaire. Directors rated the 
tasks as to appropriateness and priority. 

The Committee then reconsidered the 
tasks and produced another document 
that categorized tasks by function, as 
indicated below: 

• Membership— Development and 
Expansion; Management, Services 
& Benefits; 

• Publications 

• Development of the Profession 

• University Training Site Develop- 
ment and Support 



• Research 

• Communication with the Public 

• Groups and Organizations — Collab- 
oration and Agreements 

• Organizational Operations — Board 
Operations; Internal Operations 

• Trademark and Licensure — Sites 
and Individuals 

• Funding and Resources 

• Technology 

We now have a strategic plan for the 
Board of Directors to consider. The plan 
includes specific tasks (keyed to Goals) 
priority rating, roles of the RRCNA staff. 
Committees responsible, and possible 
first steps. Many of the tasks have already 
been accomplished because while the 
planning process continued, RRCNA 
staff were working hard on the board- 
approved tasks; others have been initiat- 
ed and are well underway. Still others are 
planned for 1998 and 1999. 

The plan represents a large body of 
important work to be accomplished by 
the many people who are members of 
RRCNA. Every board committee will be 
working on aspects of this plan, which is 
designed to take us into the future for 
Reading Recovery. 



Following approval, each RRCNA 
committee will consider the plan to 
incorporate ideas that committees have 
worked on and to come up with specific 
timelines related to the accomplishments 
of all tasks. The detailed action plans will 
provide a road map for accomplishing 
tasks over the next few years and the 
final strategic plan will be delivered to 
the Board of Directors. 

It is important to think about how the 
strategic plan is different from simple 
decisions to undertake tasks and accom- 
plish them. A strategic plan emerges from 
the agreed-on values and goals of an 
organization. Everything must work 
together to accomplish those goals and 
must be consistent with values. A strate- 
gic plan takes a long view. It is important 
to think about what must happen tomor- 
row (such as having a conference or 
meeting) but it is also essential to think 
several years ahead. For example: 

• What will Reading Recovery need 
in two or three years when the 
group of teachers is much bigger? 
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Book Corner 

Good Books, Good Times! 
Constance A. Compton, Trainer 
Texas Women’s University 

JELLY BEANS FOR SALE 

by Bruce McMillan 

Tom the time a child first lays eyes 
Ion Bruce McMillan’s Jelly Beans For 
Sole, s/he is deliciously drawn into a 
jellybean marketplace of childhood. In 
this story the storekeepers are children, 
the coins are pennies, nickels, dimes, 
and quarters or combinations thereof — 
no dollar bills allowed — and there’s an 
abundance of satisfied customers revel- 
ing in their purchases. We all remember 
pictures in books from childhood. A 
likely scenario will be a child reminisc- 
ing, “I learned to count and learned 
about money from the jelly bean book.” 



T his column reviews new children’s books and explains ways 
that teachers and children are enjoying these titles in their 
classrooms. To recommend a title for review or to submit a 
review, write to Dr. Constance A. Compton, Reading Recovery, 
Texas Woman’s University, P.O. Box 23029, 

Denton, Texas 76201-1029 
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The vibrant photographs throughout 
the book coexist happily with text, offer- 
ing high support for the written message. 
Concepts are explained in clear, simple 
language. Sentences are completed on 
one page with the adjacent page show- 
ing a photograph capturing text mean- 
ing. The dust jacket helps draw the child 
into the book, and the bright blue end 
pages also set a joyful tone. As usual, 
McMillan’s photography is outstanding. 
The sheer fiin he must have had in cre- 
ating this book comes across loud and 
clear. 

What better way for a child to learn 



to count, learn the value of money and 
the fun of buying and selling than in a 
world where jelly beans are the order of 
the day. Teachers, look in the back of 
the book and get started! There’s an 
offering for free jelly bean kits for the 
classroom, a history of jelly beans, plus 
little known facts about jelly beans. Did 
you know, for instance, that jelly beans 
orbited earth in 1983 aboard the space 
shuttle Challenger? This is a beautifully 
done teaching tool what will provide a 
highly enjoyable experience for all. 

Submitted by Jean Hill, Graduate 
Student, Texas Woman’s University. 



